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FOREWORD 



''^'^2, the Armjf Resear'ch Institute for the Behavioral & Social 
Scl^-jjices (ARI) has been active in research on the -poifcy", operational 
jTioblemsi* and pro.graips of the <;vrmy's race relations/equal opportunity 
(IW/EO) program, in 1973', -in xespons,6 to a specific requirement of the 
Assistant Sfecretary of •Defense" (M&RA) ARI initiated the development of 
the. Racial Attitudes and Perceptions purvey" (,RAPS) . The purpose of the 
survey was tp measure racial climate at installation level, servi'cewide. 
This- paper, the. first of two^ covers the research involved in the devel- 
opment of the survey instrument.' The research was conducted under Army 
Project 1621 08A743, "Race HarmShy Promotion Programs," ip the FY 1974 * 
Work Pro-am, as aii in-house effort . augmented by a contract wi'tlS- Hunjan 
Sciences Rese^ch, Inc. , under contract -DAHC 1 9*73-0-0037. - - 

% ^ • „ ' . . ' - 

vgince 1974, the Army Equal Opportunity ReSekrch 'progr'am has been 
conducted at the- Presidio of Manterey, Calif.., ^ield Unit. 
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THE^RACIAL ATTITUDES AND. PERqEPTlONfi^ SURVEY (RAPS) 



BRIEF 



Requirement: 



• •rro develop, validate, ^d determine the reliability of an instrument 
t:hat can measure^ racial attitudes •and, perceptions of military personnel. 



Procedure r 

J; 



. An experimental instrum'ent was dieveloped and given Experimental 
f^eld tryout on .approximately 3,020 Army personnel.- It wis revised ^nd 
then administered to approj^ima'tely 4,000 personnel in the Army, Marine ' 
Corps, Air Force, and Navy. * The resulting data were subjected to a vari- • 
ety of analyses, including item analysis, factor analysis, con^uence 
analysis, correlation analysis, and analysis of variance, as approps^ate.. 
» Indicators 'of reliability and construct validity were also obtained. 

: JF'indings: ^ • * 
* • . • ■ . 

i '-r..r.^^^ research^produced the' Racial Attitjid^fe and Perceptions Survey 
(RAPS). .A -separate manual prpvides detailed instructions on RAPS adminisf- 
tration and the intei^pretatiorT and use of results.* . The RAPS has two major 
coiiponents:. the Racial PerceHions Inventory (RPi) and the Incidence of 
•Discriminatory Behaviors CIDB), .• 

. •■ . . ' . • ' ■■ . " 

the RPI measures attitudes - or perceptions on four scales: (1) Per- 
ceiyed Discriminati^on Against Blaeks (PDB^ ; (2)-»Attitude Toward Racial 
•Interaction- CATI).; (3) Feelings of Reverse Racism (FRR), and (U) Racial 
Climate (RG). , - 

The IDB lists 42. specif ic discriminatory behaviors and asks respon- 
dents to rate each o«fe on how frequently they observe that behavior 
occurring ^t theif Installations. The-RPI is intended to measure atti- 
tudes and perceptions-, an* the IDB is intended t6 measuife the frequency 
.of occurrence of specif ic* discripiinatory bdfcav^ors.- ' . 

Highlights of • additional findings arfe' summarizeii as follows. 

^ • • Racial attitudes and perceptions, are reli^blj: measured by tfie 

>in8trument on f ouiv scales* * Internal consistency measures tcoef- 
'.j , ficient alpha) range from .79 to .90 for whites and .74 to .92 
- for blacks. • ^ 



In terms of ^ (oonstxuct validity model, the evidence- obtained 
supports the conclusion that, the RPI is a va 114, measure of these 
f<Dur dimensions. * . . * 



0. 



The RAP S# instrument appears to work equally well in all four 
services and for blacks as well aS! whites (except»that the' 
response of blacks to FR|^ items 'is difficult to inte^rpret). 

The I^APS appeared to .be a highly appropriate instrument to assess 
racia*]?^ climate at a Military ins taLlation at ^ given time and- for' 
'jpeasuriAg" 'changes in tViat climafte over time. ' 



utilization of .Finding|: . * - 

'The RAPS is ujsed at selected Army insteillatiohs to measure racial 
climate.'* The ]7efe;ise Ra'ce Relet^ions Institute' (DRRI) includes the RAPS 
in its Pha^ II curriculum for Army Ecjual Opportunity staff personnel. 
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THE;WV::iAL ATTItUDES AND PERCEPTIONS SURVEY (RAPS) 

■ • . ^' • * - 

! . INTRODUCTION " 

In i:he /earl^ 1970's^ as the military services initiated new arj^ more 
.coD^rehensive programs aimed at inqproving race relations and equal oppor- 
tunity, &n obvlouls need arose for mecuis of measuring the chcui^es these 
programs were propucing. How leffective were, the programs? To what extent 
did' the programs achieve their intended objectives? 

One of the few available measuring instr\:unents holding^romlse for 
meeting. this need was the^ Racial Perceptions Inventory (RPl), developed 

Walter Reed Arlny Institute of Research (Borus, Stanton, Fiman, & Doud, 
1972).. The Department of Defense tasked the Department of the Army to 
efittabli^sh the reliability eund validiiiy of the RPI for assessing race rela- 
tions program effectiveness in the military services .(Secretary of Defense 

•.1972). fhe^Arny Research Institute was given the mission by the Office 
of. the Chief of I^esearch emd Development, ^i^partment of the. Army. Accord- 
ingly, a research project was initiated to'' determine the reliabilil^ and 

.validity of the RPI and to further develop it as an instrument that could 

"measure the iiqpact of race relations programs. 

The major objective of the research was to establish a way of measur- 
ing dhanges that are a result of race relations programs. This rec[uired 
the deirelopment of an Instrument that would reliably measure racial atti- 
tudes ad'd perceptions. In ^^ildltion, it required u assessment of .the 
usefuinesf of the instrument for measurliig the intact of race relations 
programs, specifically including training^b^^casnte. Accolrdingly, the 
Racial Attitudes and Perceptions Survey (RAPS) was^^'^flas^loped amd- validated 



The RAPS is a paper-emd-pencil questionnaire that measurers ihe atti- 
tudes and perceptions of military personnel on racial matters experienced 
in <daily life (Appendix A). Its primary purpose is to provide, objective 
information to the installation commander tor the post race relation/ 
equal opportunity (RR/EO) Officer > to aid in the general program to reduce 
ri^cial discrimination and promote racial harmony. ' 

This report describes the development and validation of the RAPS. 
Assessment of RAPS* usefulness in measuring impact of race relations 
training is covelred in another report. ^ 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE RAPS 

OPhe RAPS consists of two major parts: ther^J^cial Pisrceptions Inven- 
tory (RPZ) and the Incidence of Dl;9crimlnatory Behaviors (IDB) • This 
section describee the development of 'ea^ pa^t- 



Racial Perceptions Inventory ^ . 

^ Rationale » A review o'f the relevant ^sociological and psychological 
literature concerning the measurement of racial attitudes and perceptions 
indicated much research with single-item questions Specifically generated 
for that research (Robinson^ Rusk, & Head, 1973).^ Single-item measures 
are uiu'eliable and are not a useful measuring technique. I?elatively few 
attitude scales have been developed, and most of these are plagued by the 
psychometric issues of reliability and validity that reduce their useful- 
ness. Aliso, most Of these focus exclusively on the attitudes of whites 
about blacks and other minority groups and do not examine attitudes of 
minority groups about people^f other races. For fexample^ the Multifac- 
tor Racial Attitude Inventory (Woodmansee & Cook, 1967) consists .of 10 ; 
separate subscales of various attitudes toward blacks. The^e scales were 
based entirely on a white samp^le and caa only be used to measure the^ 
attitudes of whites toward blacks.. - ' i ' 

Little ^attention has been paid to measuring perceptions of racial 
discrimination or discriminatory behaviors. > .Schuman and Harding (1964) 
developed scales that attempt to measure prejudice toward three minority 
groups, dnd the rationality with which thes^ views are held. Those scales 
have significant theoretical interest related to the dyneunics of preju- 
dice^ but th^y were not developed to assess racial .climate. In addition, 
many of the available attitude scales were developed 10 to 20 years ago 
and cons/equ^htly have outdated item content that is sometimes offensive 
to people of different races. The Ethnocenttism' scale, for example, ^ in 
The Authoritari^ Personality (Adorno, 195X)) was designed to measure a 
person's ideological system pertaining to groups and group relations. 
Although the instruident provided useful and interesting results in the 
past, its item content is quite outdated and its results would no longer 
be useful* ^ ■ ^ ' ' . ' 

. i 

The goals of this project require the development of an ins£rUment r 
that will tap into the attitudes of blacks as well as whites and yield 
information about the perceptions by both blacks and whites of unequal 
opportunities and racial discrimination. Also, the instrument must be 
able to measuTi^ attitudes and perceptions as they are uniquely defined 
by the military environment. Concepts and terminology unique to the 
military must; be satisfactorily included. ' 

Instrumejit Development . Three instruments servef as the primary 
sources of an^ item pool for the development of ^ instrument consistent 
%d.t^ the d^siired rationales: the original Racial Perceptions Inventory 
(Bonis/ Fiman) Stemton,. 6 Doud, n.d.)r the Navy Humam Relations Qued- 
tionYiaire (CNAf (Stoloff, 1972), 'and the Enlisted Personnel Questionnaire 
on Race Relati<^ns in the Army (EPQ) (Nordlie & Thomas, 1974) used in pre- 
vious ARI reseeircH. ^ 



In its dnitial form^ the. RPl was a series. of Likert-type items prir 
matily developed by Jon^t*han F. Bonis and kyron G. Fimah. They adminis- 
tered their instx:uineHt at a number o^ Army posts andythrbugh factor 
analysis/ found that thei!r items clustered into three scales: Attitude 
Toward Integration (ATI); Perceptions of Raci^vl •^ijgcrimination (PRD)/and* 
Backlash Feelings {fiF). / » / 

Even though as many as 66 items had t ^. -ssd as part of the RPI at 
various times^ only 31 items fell into tl^e ee factors.* It -was deter- 
mined that it would be necessary to deveJ6p new itemtf to add to the 31 
itemp which had been defined as the RPI. Particular enphasis Jieeded to 
•be placed on developing items for the Backlash. Feelings (BF) scale, since 
it only consisted of six items. Because one of the major research tasks 
was to evaluate "the RPI, it' was decid^/ to treat the 31 items that had 
been defined as the RPI as a major eleinen€ of the/ questionnaire. With 
some minor wording changes for neater clarity, the RPI 'items were re^^ 
tained irrtact througjiout the instrument^ modification and development 
stages so that the validity of tihese 31 items could be evaluated. 
• "^-^^ *. ' . • ''^^ ■ * ' 

The other instrximentqiv, Were reviewed ^yith * the idea of using them to 
accomplish three purposes*;.' tp add items to the RPI tp increase its 
reliability; to add items, to measure other, but similar, concepts; and 
to add- items susceptible to the kinds of changes that might occur as the 
results pf race relations training. 

, #■ , ^ . ^ 

The best possible source for new RPI-type. items appeared to be an 
instrument usfed earlier by , the Center for Naval Analyses (CNA)*with Navy 
personnel and xxaed In a previous ^tudy for the Amy. This instrument » 
consisted of Likert-t^e items similaV to those. used in the RPI. A 
factor analysis o£. results olDtained with' this instrument had shown three 
somewhat different factors, called Racial Climaee, Perceptions of Dis- 
crimination, •and Racial Generalization. The Perceptions of Discrimina- 
tion items corresponded 'to the RPI Perceptidns of Rac^.al Discrimination 
^.^cale items. The Racial Generalization items were similar to the Back- 
lash Feelings items on the RPI. The Racial. Climate items apparently had • 
not been tapped in previous work on the RPI. These items ultimately com- 
bined to create. a Racial Climate scale. - ' 

Because the available ins.tmmtnts had been \ised on different audi-* 
ences and for other purposes than those i^\the cur relit effort, *it was 
necessary 1;o review each item carefujly. Th6*^goa4 was to eliminate ex- 
cess redundancy wjiile * still askiritf ;Bnough relevant questions to achieve 
instrument reliability. ^ ' ' ^ " * 

CNA items -that did^not duplicate RPI -items i Were added to this sec- 
tion of the ^estionnaire. In addition, questions«f rom the Enlisted Per- 
sonnel Questionnaire (E5>Q)' on race relations in. the Army were reviewed 
for possible use as Itfi-type items.*- * ' $ '* 



Incidenge of Discximinatory Behaviors 

During, the review of requiremei^te for this project/ it became appar- 
ent- that none of » the instruments* was useful for assessing behavioif as 
opposed to attitudes. " Therefore it was decided that an iTnstrumeht should 
'be developed that indicated how much discriminatory behavior respondents . 
saw. around them. A liat of types of^discrimination that, might occur on a 
military '.post was therefore prepare'd. This list was discussed in ^detail 
in interirlews with black soldiers on a m^-ljLtary post to ,add and 'refine . 
the items that would ultimately constitute the IDB. iJ 

• ■ . ' ■ • . - " 

The IDB, ^s pretested, consisted of 44 statements in a personal,^ 
localized form, having to do with actual distoiminat6i:y acts'. Respon- 
dents were asked to indicate, on a 5-point spale ranging from "very good" 
to "very**bad, " hcw^they woiild feel if such an act happened. •* They were. ^ 
also tasked to indicate how often (frequency) they, personally "saw or 
heard" «ubh acts "^pn th^ post" on a 5-point scale ranging -from "never" 
to *^ve'ry often." 

Insttiament»Pretestinq * ^ 

' ^ » — " , ■. - \ ' 

* . • 

The e^erimental RAPS (RPI plus the IDB) was subjected *to a series 
of* revisions, based upon administration to three small Krxss^ saunples 
""jlN «.,32, N «», 54, and.,N « 114).'. Each sample was approximately half bl^k 
and half white, with sample 3 (N = 1t4) including some officers with en- 
listed personnel'. Minor phages were , made to clarify wording or. meaning 
prior to 'the third ^"retest. With regard to IDB items, the question "How 
does this 'make you feel?* was chah ged to "How much ^o you think an act 
of this typ^ Willi lead to racial tension?" Responses "formed a_4-point 
scale, ranbnLng f rom "will not lead to racial tension" to "will always 
lead to racial tehslbn. • 

v RPI item's were examined in terms of di^trihrution of responses for 
"blacks and whit^sr. Those items that did not discriminate between black 
and white respondents^ when Ka) mean scores were ccxnputed (using a t test 
at the .01 level) or (b) when vati^anqes were con^ared (using the F test 
at the .^1 Idvel), became candidates for elimination. These items were 
then reviewed individually to. see if.the'itetas might measure attitude 
change as the result of program * training; if not, the' it^iins were deleted. 
Tiie'oniy exceptions to this ana^lysis w^re the original 31 RPI items.^ 

/ 'The IDB vas also ex£uiiined to determine if any items shovEld be 
deleted. The items were divided into foui; groups: . . 

1. Hig!> frequency, high tension; 



2. Higrh frequency, 16w tension; 



\ 3. Low fireqiiehcy, hlglv tension; ^and . * , 
4. Law frequency/ low tension. ^ . 

Items belonging €o the fourth group, foz both black and white respondents^ 
: bec£une .candidates for ellinlnatfion* Mean scores were then comjputed' on all 

Items, aiid the mean frequency scores were multiplied by the mean tension 
' scores* T^e resulting distribution of products was excuolned, anrl the 

Items that fell one standard deviation below the mean of the dlstrlbutitDn 

were also considered candidates for eliiplnatlon. An experimental form of 
-'the RAPS %^s prepared as the basis Of these revisions for use in. a pre- . 

llmim^y f leld.,tryont« • 

*/ ' .. .» 

PRELIMH^RY FIELD TPYQUT OF THE RA?S 

Objectifies * ' • ' , 

•V . . . • - ' * • . 

, * , At 'th^^s istage of the ^research, the objectives were to determine the 
psychometric characteristics of the RAPS, to permit factor analysis; an<l 
scaling/ emd to ascertain post, race, and grade dil^fe^renc^s* 

' • . . • ' ■ ') . • 

" Method ' , <i « . 

^ . Da^ta Collection PrQcedures # The data were collected at t^o Army 
overseas commands and four continental United 'States^ ( OONUS ) .Army posts^ 
. during May and June 1973. Blraclal survey teams traveled to each site to 
-administer the >guestlonnaire]3« Subjects used an average of- 45. minutes to 
/ x:;omplete the instrument; the time range\was 25 minutes to 2 hours« 

. Samples • A. stratified seuitpling desl^ was used that req[uired that 
half the subjects be^ black anA lialf White, with each of these two sub- 
samjples stratified by grade in proportion to. the grade percentages . in the 
Army. ^Installation requirements ranged frcxn 500 to 1,000,. depending upon 
the popuiation of the In'stallatlon. In all, 1#345 black arid 1,723 ifAiite 
Army personnel were administered the experimental RAPS. 

Additional small sampler fwere also collected at selected poe^ts as 
test^retest samples for use in the evaluatloji of test-retest rel.lablllty. 
These personnel were rec^lred^to post their social security numbers to 
bnable matching the test euid retest 4a1>a« The* test-retest Interval was 
7 we4^s« ^ ' * • 

■ ■ * • ■ • . 

Resttlcg'^Of Preliminary Field Tryout - • . 

Racial Perceptions Inventory* . RPI' items were typically Llkert-type 
ItttBS with a -S-point fcale ranging f rem "strongly agree** to* "strongly ^ 
disagree." Scales within thB RPI were IdentifieLd through factor analysis 
. procediires. In conducting the factor analysis, *8ubject^S'' were randqmly 



divided into, oonstruqt and cross-* validation halves, with the analysis 
conducted separately bn each'group* The principal components so>ution 
with a variinax^rotatioh was used for this ^'analysis* (Harmon, 1967) • The 
factor analysis yielded tliese four factors on both groups: « * 
* • » * * » 

1. Perceptions of Rac^ial piscrlmination (S'rB), 

. 2.> 'Attitude Toward Integration (ATI) , ' . ^ 

j Backla)9h Feelings (BF), £md 

4. Racial Climate (RC). ' • 



The results, along with factor loadings for the construct cuid cross- 
rvalida'tion halves, -are ^ shown ap Appendix fi« 

Cnce the factor analysis was' ccxnpleted, scale scores were calculated 
for each Individual by suirjoing the scores on each item falling in a fac- 
tor. The cotrelations between -Jbhese factor scores for whi*tes are shown 



in the upper half an^ -for blacks -in the lower half of T^ble 1« 



1 



Table 1 



RPI Intercorrelation Matrix 

. , Whites . 
• (N = .1,691) 





PRD - 


ATI * * 


BF 


: RC 








C * 




PRD ' 




0.17 0 


0.18 . 


—0.26 


ATI . 


0.34 




0.59^x 


^0.4J • 
•ft 


BF 


' 0.03 


0.34 ' 




\-0.38 










RC 


--0.49 


•-0.50 


0.02 





Blacks 
(N » 1,335) 



Xh ihtenret^-ng these correlations, it is important.. to note that the 
polarity^^f scprin^g differs on each scale. . ^On 'the PRD, a low score means 
that ^th^ Individual sees a lot of discrimination. * On the' ATI, a low . 
sobre? iJidicates an unfavorable attitude toward Q<inteig[rat ion. <0n; the' BF 
scales il !^^ the, respondent agi;ees with ^baeklas^h-type 

stateMntd. ^ Artd on .^e scale, a low score in'dicates the respondent 
sees. a. favorable racial cl-iina^ * % * 




- The data show that a number-6f the 'scales are correlated. The hlgh- 
est correlations are batween the Attitude Toward .Inttfgr&tion aAd Backlash 
Ffeellngs. scales for yhites (r = .59) and between the Attitude toward 
Integration and Radial Climate scales for .blacks (r = -.50). Fo? blacks 
there is also a strong correlation between Perceptions of Racial Discrim- 
ination and Rficlal Climate ^(r = -.49) scales". ' * 

" ' "'• . . . 

The reliability of tR^s^ scales was evaluatea* in .three ways. The 
.cross-validation procedures provi ded one estimate of the reliability of 
the instrument. The coefficient «f congruence (Harmon, 1967) between the 
two f ictor analysis samples was .99 for-all four of the scales. This 
■ if «3f fates thalj the factory loadings iriVthe two- indepen^t ^samples were 
s^lar and^ that the -responses were stable-.. CoefficiJts alpha were also ^ 
compute^ on each df the. four scales (Cronbach/ 1951). These are.measures 
of Internal cori«istehcy, which are. interpreted similarly to an r value. 
These tqsults are shown in Table 2. . ' ' 



Table 2 



Reliability Estimates of the-RPI 
(Coefficient alpha) 



I. biscriminati'on ^ .^^45 ; (30 Items.) 

"^ll^g^ation , ' .904' (16 items) 



III. Backlash .869 (15 items) 

,,IV. Climate » , .778 (9 items) 



N6^.- Alpha represents' the expected correlation of one 

test with an alternative form containing the same ' 
■ number of items. </ . . 

' ' tc evaluating the internal consistency of the Instrument, 

the sample design alloyed for a test-re.test reliability estimate. In ^e 
^oup of subjects, the following correlations were pbtained: PRn, .47, 
ATI, .56;. BP, .56; i^id RC, .45. / 

K,,* test coefficients wer^ only moderately high correlations, 

V!!! " 5""?' conAlatency measures were very ptro'ng. These were seen 
as better estimates of the reliability of the Instrument bed^yise of the 
many extranaous yarlables that act to affect test^retest subjects during 
a 7-week period (Nunnally, 1967). . ' ""^ ^» 



Following the initial analysis of data to identify re&^nse Ratterns'^r 
the scales were exaitdned for racial, post, ^and grade ^ffereoces. TabJ?e 
3 i3howsVthat*the RPI detected major differences* in responses for b'^acks 
♦tad whites. Note also niajor differences in ther variability of the data 
by rvace. Tab.le 4 shows major differences in. responses by grade and, to 
a lef ser ext'^nt, by -post. . ^ ' • 

, N Indlcdtorb of Discriminatory B'ehavior (IDB) . The IDB was not in-' 
tended 1:q be a .scal§ as tjae HPT had proven td be^ and, therefore, faetor 
analysis procedures were. -not appropriate. Two other types of analyses^ 
were used. First, based j3n the content of individual items, indexes of 
acts of ^^.scrimination and of fSeports of verbal slu^s ahd insuitts wer^ 
developed. Scores for each index were computed 'euid correl^te^Hwith the 
RPI scales. • Second, the indi victual items were categ6f^2ed into quatrains, 
based^ on the responses tp the frequency, jaRd^tension responses: low ten- 
^ioh# 3^>w frequency; tow Censi^^^^ileh frequency; hi^fh tension, low fre- 
quency; and hi^ tens^oij^ hT^l frequency.. / ' 

Table 5 shows the correlations between IDB scoresT'and. the RPI scales. 
For whites, strong correlations between the RPI Backlash scale and the IDB 
items indi^Datjsd whites were -the* victims of discrimination *and insults." 
Those i€ems in which blacks were seen by whites as the viqtiins of discrim- 
ination had their highest cprrelatjions with the RPI Perceptions jof Racial 
Discrimj,natioh scaie^^ For blacks, the ^RPis^^rcdptions of Racial Discrimi- 
na'cion scale ]|jiad its l>ighest correlations with the IDB ihemB that describe 
discriminStion against blacdcs. Also,* items that described discrimination 
and insuits -igiinst> wMtes were more likely tc^ be associated with a 
black's attitude toward integration, than his* or herrscore'on the RBI Back- 
lash Feelings^ scale.. 

. The second type bf emalysis p^rfonqed on the IDB exaunined items in 
teirms of both f req{uencyo.«f ,6ccurrence and degree of ^tension associated 
with *each* For whiteS, ^gh ten£tion euid hic(h frequency items were as 
folliws: • ' / . ' -i. 

1. I*h(ear whites on this* post uising expressions such as "work like 
a«nigger,r "free, white, and 2i,^ etc. , 

2. . I see blacks on this post asking that they be. treated better 
' than whites. 

3. I hear whitiss on this post refer to bla^oks 'as "nigger," ".coon," 
etc^ • , - /. 

4. Irhear whites at this post making insulting remarks about the 

* hair styles, music, or food preference of blacky. . 

5. n hear blacks on this post refer to whites in such terms as ' « 
• "Tionky," "rabbit," or "beast. " * 



Table 3 



Black-White Differences on. RPI Scales 



PRD 



\~~" ~ " 

Blacks (N « n326) Whites CN 1,686) * 



,2. 



S.D. 



F test t test 



of 



of meaos 



•75.58 ;322.94^ .17-.97/ 105 .S6 . 69.64 ' '6.34 

6P.66 98.88' 9.'94 59.33 " 94.54 9\72 

53.02 44.03 §.^4* 45.22 91.83 9.58 

25.31 34,19 5.85 • 24.17^27.00 ^.20' 



4.64**^ -48.68** 
1..05 ^ + 3.69** 
2.09** +25-. 16** 
1 .27** +. 5.70** 



**Significant; at';01. 



Table 4 . 
ANOVA Results for RPI Scales 



< Variable 



Perceptions of Racial 
Discrimination Post 

' ' %. Grade 



Attitude Toward 
' Integration 



Baickl^sh Feelings 
Racial ciinate \ 



Post 
. «Grade 



'%t Post 
>- Grade 



^ Poet 
Grade 



F ^values 



Whites 



3.95** 
24. ie** 



6.13** 
27;63** 

6.11** 
9.44** 

2.56* 
72.84** 



. •♦significant at' ^05. 
♦♦Significant at .01. 



Blacks 



6*34** 
16.49** 



1.47' 
107.73** 

4.12** 
4.64**^ 

3.30* 
44.69** 



• Table 5 

Correiatioiprs Between IDB Scoijias £md RPI ' Scales 



— t — , 3 

■ o * . • 

• xuein 


1 

}rssXJ 






TUP 






Whites 


». * 






Di.s'cz'i.nd.nati.on aQainist whitest 


-0 .21 


- 

-0.39 


-0 ^46 ' 


0.38 




y • , 








Discrimination aga'inst blacks 


> -0.38^ 


-0.1V 


-0.18 


• 0.27^ 


Insults against whiles 


• —0 • l5 


—0 .28 


—0 .40 • 


• 


*^ • - 
Insults against blacks 




— U . 1 J 


— U . ^i* 




. 0 ■ ' ' . 












Blacks 


















f • • / ;, , 




— — r 






Discrimination aga£nst< blacks 


-0.64 


-0.41 


-0.02 


0.50 






-0.41 






Discrimination against whites 


. ■ -0.23 


-0 .25 


0^28 

< 


, Ijisult*^ against .blacks « ' ^ 


-0.45 


-0.23 


-0.04 


0.31 


Insults against Whltep 


• -0.25. 


-0.1« 


-0.19 • 


0.20 













r 



J 



6. I see blacks getting away with breaking 5:ules that I am 
ptinlshed for. ' . 

7. I^ see whites aroujnd here asking that they be treated , better 
tham blacks.^ - «» ^1 

. ^ ' ' . ' . - ' ' . ' . . ■ ' ' * . „ / 

8» I hear Qliites on this post refer, to blacks as ''boy." - * 

9* I see Blacks* on this post .getting together in certain sltjua- 
tions to harass or. exclude me from facilities Qpen to all. 

For blackS/ high tension and high frequency items, were As follows: 

1* ^Whi^ supervisors tfti this post* jucj^ my work in a different 
' ' : WW than they do for whites* * 



2. I 



Ll^t^^^^t^ supervisors pass b&cks aver for training oppor- 
tunities for which they are qualifle'a. / . 

* P°8t give ms. leds Jedit for 'gc;od' 

^ performance than thejr givfe white Soldiers. , • 

^' Jj^'^u''-!?^^'** '°" ^^^^ P08t>refer to whites In «uch^^ aa ^ ^\ 
' "hpnky,", -rabbit," or '•beast." \ ^ 

- .» . . ; . \ 

9. I seev whites getting away with breaking rules that I am 
punished for, \ . ~ 

6. I. hear whites on this pdst refer to blacks as "bo^." ^ [ 

^!n^"STS°!^ ^" ^""^"^ selected by blacks and whites as being, high fre- 

suggested th^ the Individual ierf dolnc 

g?od job of dis^crlminatlng between Individuals with ^difflZt perce^lLs 

• iffereS:s"'^Lce'thr?n«'? f <^etlcted post and grade ' 

" "^21. ^^- since the IDB Indexes were not comparable across race 2 

Side GraLTT ^ '^"^'^'^^ ^" responses by post '^d 

grade. Grade again appeared to be the major variable of InterSt. - 

. .. fe- ' 

Conclusion 
A ■ 

Thg analysis of -the liJi apd the *ID*ah the prelimlnar/ phiase" of th« 

fiacklash feelings, and racial climate, and that the IDB was a Lll^h?!' 

TJilT^ o\incidences of discriminatory behavior. C^nse^^ntiT^ ias 
•^trlc1ia!^*L'S: Tf -^flcatlon, had .sulflcS; psy^h" 
-metric rigor to be administered across all , the services as a flna? field 

• ■ » . ■ 



!idt^^**\?!'i"*^ °^ «d/ntobers-Jf items for blacks 



It 



table 6 
IDB Results 



» Race 



F values 
for jposta 



^.values 
fol: grades 



■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

White . w , 

* / 






Discrimirtation against whites 
Discrimination against blacks 
Insults against-*Vhit;es ; 
^ Insults against blacjcs 


3.09* 
2.76* / 
5.07* : \ 
2.99* 


47.04** 
.55.16** 
27.32** 


Black , V ' ' 


y 


* 


; Discriminatioiwagainst whites* 
Discrimination against blacks 
IrtsultKagaJfnst whites 
Insults against blacks * 


1.23 
* 6.21** 
3.62* 1 
1.8Q 


' 46.^6**- 
^ -86.32** 
c 9.88** 
J4.52** 


■■ ' \ \ 7^ ^ 

' ^Significant at .05. 
♦♦Significant at .01. . 


•J ~ 


• * 



V 



INTERSERVICE FIELD TEST'^OF^THE RAPS 



Objectives 



Th« ol>jectives pf this phase of the research were as follows^ 

1. To determine' tlie reliability of the RAPS for eagh of the mili- 
tary services.' - 

* 2. ' Ob establish the validity of the Racial Percllptions '"inventory 
(RPI> se'ctipri of^ t^e RAPS. - • ^ 

41 1^ ■ . ■ 

3. Tto examine the relationships between racial attitudes and per- 
' captions and . selected demographic variables. 

. ■ ■ .0 

. . • ' ■ - . ; %' ^ 

Method • • . - ' 

~- ■ ■ . . . ' - ' ■ ■ ^ 

Description t>f the RAPS > As developed .after the preliminary field 
tryout, the Racial" Perceptions inventory consisted of items to which sub- 
jects were asked to respond on a 5 -point'scale?, ranging from "agree 



' strongly", to "disagree strongly." These Items, measured , attitudes and 
pejrceptlons in four conceptual areas:' , ' 

. - ■ . , ■ ^ 

«■ 1. Perceived Discrimination Against Blacks (PDB)j' 

^2. ' Attitude Toward Racial Interaction (ATI), 

3. Peelings of Reverse Racism fPRR) / ^ . 

4. Racial dlimate (RC),. ^ . 

A second section, consisting of statenfents about specific discrimi- 
natory acts thAt might occur on or near military ins.tallations, waS^' the 

Incidence of D iscrimipatory Behaviors" (IDB). Subjects were asked to 
Indicate whether they thought each act would lead to racial tension,, how 
.frequently they actually 'saw or heard sdch acts occurring "on this - 
installation." , ... 

The final insttument used in the field teat included 

Section I: (Demographic Questions 13 item;^ 

Section II: The/Racial Peroep1-4.ons Inventory (RPI) .. 73 items 

Section III : incidence of Discrimiliatory Behaviors 

.(IDB) Tension .Quiestions 42 items 

< ■ 

. ^ Section IV: Incidence of Discriminatory Behaviors 

J, , , ^ ID?) Frequency Questions 42 items 

Section V: Questions on Job Satisfaction; E:q)erience 

-in R^e Relations trai^ning 11 items 



.181 



■ Description of the Sample, spor this field test, a sample of 125 . 
permanently assigned personnel was requested at each of 36 installations 
throu^out the Departjment of Defense. These installations ar« listed in 
Table 7. became apparent dufing the preliminary field tiyout that it 
was. extremely difficult to obtain a 50.-50 sample of black ind white per- 
sonnel, particularly at the higher ranks. Since the Army ha,s the" . largesfc ' 

°f"«ll.the services,, it was assLeJ that thif 
diffictolt^would be incxre^sed for other services that have proportionately 
fewer , black personhel. Accordingly, the teaii«ples for this field, test were 
to be prqpbrtionate by grade but were to reflect ^ overall distribution' 
which was 75% white and 25% black. The shortfall (15% service A, 40% 
T^^^ly^' ^°*.^«fr^°« 37% service D) was considetAble and necessi- 

wnf °^ totil .sample for most of the analyst. The. total of 

3,404 usable cases oHiained wap 22.1% black and 77.9% white." 



Results and Discussion , • ^ 

— ^ * — 

• Raqial Percept*ions Inventrory ^ 

Scale Development This, first step in th6 .development of the PPI 
scales was to generate^item. distributibns by race. The^ distributions 
were inspecte^l to determine whether or not items*should be omitted from 
further analyses, based on low response rates or lack of response varia- 
tion. The results Ijndicated thkt althou^ih there were highly /ignificknt 
differences between blacks and whites on item responses, the responses 
were normally distributed in gen^rali and the nonresponse to, any one item 
did not exceed 6%. Therefore, all items were submitted to factor analy- 
sis. Nonresponses to indivi<Jual items were recocted to the modal value, 
'based on the population estimate for each race separateljr. isubjects who 
failed to respond to at least 90%^ of the items were •eliminated from fur- 
ther analysis. ^ 

The items on tl\e RPI we^ submi*t>^t0d to factor analysis^ in or^ler to. 
identify subsets of items wfiicli grouped "together,, Factor analyses were >. 
run on the tatal. sam|>le and for blacks and whites separately. 

Constructs similar, to those obtained in previous analyses emerged 
from the faptor analysis: Perqeiv^d Discrimination Against Blacks (PDB).; 
Attitude Toward Racial Interaction (ATJ); Feelings of Reverse Racism ^ 
(FRRn and Racial Climate' (RC)'. ' • " 

a. , Perceived Discrimination^ Against Blacks (PDB) — The perception of 

the amount of racial discrimination in the treatment of black 
.personnel in specific areas of. military lifef, such ha super-, 
visory treatment, opportunities for advancement, and military 
justicci. 5?camples ^of statements in thig group are: "White^ get 
, away wi.th breaking rules that blacks are puntshefd for," aiid •'In 
my unit, blacks get worse jobs and details than whites." 

b. Attitude Toward Racial Inter^ctidh (ATI) — The attitude of being 
favorably or unfavorably oriented toward interaction of people 
of different^ races in the military and society in general. 
Example of statements in this group are: *In my opinion, blacks 
and whites should y#ork in separate groups," and "I would prefer- 
to live in quarters* that are mixed racially." ^ 

^ c; Feelings of Reverse Racism (FRR) — The "perception and attitude 
that whites are feeling threatened or fearful of blacks, and 
that black personnel a^re° treated more favorably than white per-*' 
sonnel.^ Examples of statements in this group are "Blacks give 



Principal coni)onents solution with a varimax rotation was used, for this 
analysis. . ^aeH. H. Harmoh. ^ Modern Factor Analysis . Chicago, 111.: 
University of Chicago Press, 1967. 



m>le 7 
Sampl e Locations 



Army Base Commahd, Japan • 

25th Infantry Division Support Command^^fHawaii 
lOlst Alnnobile Division, Fort Can^beil, Ky. v 
Fort Richardson, Alaska . \ 

Fort Banning, Ga. 

Quairt^rmaster School, Vort Lee, Va. 
Engineer, School, Fprt Belvoir, Va. , 
Basic Combat Training, Port Ord, Calif. 
Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 



AIR FORCE " • 

Randolph. AFB, Tex." ' 
MacDill AFB, Fla. ; 

Basic Military Training, Lackland AFB, Tex. ' 

Ellsworth AFB, S.D.^ i . 

6itburg AB, Germany" , ^ 

Sembach AB, Germany ^ 

MoClellan AFB, Calif. \ , 

NCO Leadership School, MacDill AFB, FIa. 

NCO Acadenr^ , Langiey AFB, Va. / 

Squadron Officer School, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 

NAVY 

Stibic Bay- Naval station, Philippines 

iJ«S.S. Inchon < 

Naval Air Station, Ii^piprial Beach, ^ Calif . 

U*S.S. ^iterprise ^ S 

Reciruit Training Center, San Diego; Calif^. . 

Navy Supply School, Athens I. Ga. 

Navy.Teohnical Training Center/ Meii5)his, Tenn. 

Navy Postgraduate School, Mont^erey, Calif. 

Naval Tr^ihing Center, San Diego, CaUf • 

NARINB 001^ 

3d Marine Division, Okinawa 

fst Marine 'Aircraft Wing, Iwitfcuni,. Japan 

H^a^arters, USMC 

2d Marine Division, Caii{> Lejeune,* N.C. 
Marln^Corps Recruit Depots s^n Dtego/, Calif. 
Marine Corps Recruit DqpyC Parrls Island*, s.C. 
3d Marine Idl-vlsion, Camp Pendleton, Calif.- 
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* HlHites good reason to distrust blacks, " ^and "Blanks get extra, 
advantages on this installation." T 

d.. pacial\:iiinate (RC) — The perception and attitude concerning the 
quality of race Jrelations in a specific service and t^e level 
of coiomitiaent of each service to i^acial harmony. Examples of 
statements in this group are "Race relations in my service are 
. good," and "My -service is firmly committed to the principle of 
equal opportunity." , • 

It^ f actpr loadings for the total sample a:nd for blacks and whites 
separately are presented in Appendix C. In this study .40 was use\a as a 
criterion for the factor analysis o^ the total sample, whereas .35 served . 
as a criterion for the separate factor^ analyses by race where the sample \ 
sizei^Twere considerably smaller. In addition, the selected items demon- 
strated similar applicability for both blacks and whites, so that con^ari- 
sons could be made directly across the. scale scores by- race. Finally, > 
items not indicating a clear association to one scale wer^ omitted from 
scoring. . ^ ' ^ 

Overall, the factor loadings were similar for both blacks, an c^hites, 
with the exception of three items: 63, 69, and 70., ^Phese items had rela- 
tively' higji loadings on tfie PDB scale for the combined sample. However, 
an inspection of the separate analyses hy race indi canted that for whites 
the itens* had low loadings (.ISv .26, and .11) on the PDB, and for blacks , 
the items had loadings of -.44, -.53, and - .52. The content of the items 
seaned, on a logical basis, to acqount for the differences found. For 
blacks, the items appeared to be a direct measure of PDB. However, for 
whites they seemed to be more of a reflection of backlash. lit fact, 
these items had relatively hi^ loadings on the reverse racism scale for 
whites. These items |. were eliminated from. the analysis. Two additional 
items (25 and 53) were also omitted from scoring, since moderate loadings 
occurred on more than' one Iscalet and w6re ^J^ficult to interpret. ^ ^ 

As a final step in measuring the degfee of factor similarity, cbef- 
f icients of congruence were computed for each scale to verify that the 
structures were' similar for "blacks and whites/ The coefficients can 
range from -1 to 1> where values approaching +1 indicate a high degree of 
siJnilari^ and values approaching 0 indidate a low relationship. The 
coefficients from this analysis were relatively high, ranging from .97, to 
.99. Thus, a hi'^ly similar basic factor structure emerged fpr both 
bladks an4 ^hil^s.^ Scales indicating the highest Agreement were PDB and 40 
RQ. doeff icients oiE congruence (factor similarity) were as follows. 

• ' • ".'*'■ 
. ' Pgg ATI ' FRR RC » 

• 97 ^99 /j) \ .98 .98 

. Total •cores on each factor or sca/Le were '^calculat^d by stiinming the 
rAponaes on each item, reversing the direction of those items where the 
response .jjltitr r^a tlveu ware t nvoru«<T« These scores were calculated by 
utilising «a uiflt weighting sclhanie to take less advantage of the sanple 



error vairiance (Horn, -1965). Scale 3Cores' were calculated so that higher 
PDB.;8core8 meant the respondent perceived more discrimination. Hi^er 
ATI ^ scores mean nJore favorable attitudes toward racial interaction, 
whereas high FJ^ Scores indicate agreerient with reverse racism-type state 
ments. -A high RC scale score means a favorable view of the racial cli- 
mate. Scale scores wete all transforme.d for. reporting purposes, so that 
the naxd^roum possible wa^ 100 and the minimum pos&ii^le' was 20, with a ^mid- 
point of 60. -The transformation involved ad*justing the Scores by the 
total number , of items on a sc^le, so that the data could be presented in 
comparable units. . • • 

♦ " » ' " 

Xtem-total scale spore correlations were then generated for the « 
total-sample and for blacks and whites gepara'fctely. Inspection of the 
correlations further supported dropping it^ €?3, 69, and "70. After- 
dropping tlxese items as part of the scale score for-PDB, item-total cor- 
relations werls recalculated. The range of item-total, correlations tor 
each of the scales, was PDB (.51 to .76v); ATI (.46 to .7.8) J FRR (.48 to 
.70); and RC (.49^to .64). Th6 results of this analysis suggested that 
the item-total score correlations were of sufficient size to obtain 
satis fact oty reliability estimates. '* 
>• - ' * . " . ^- * ' - ' . . ' ■ 

,2. Reliability. The next step of the analysis was to con5)ute 
internal consistency reliability estimates; rising coefficient alpha. 
Alpha is based on the average correlation^ among items and Jthe number of 
items on a scale.^ it represents the* expected correlation of one test 
Kit^h alternative forms* cpntaining the same number of items (Cronbach, 
1951). Table 8 gives the alpha coefficients for black and whit« responr 
dents separately. Alphas were also calculated for each service to deter- 
mine if the scales were reliable subsets 6f items for each service. 

The alpha coefficients across the various subsamples indicate a high 
degree of internal consistency of items for all scales, with a range of 
.74 to .95. The alpha coefficients for eadh service are based on the 
tc«:al service sanqple of blacks and whites and are generally similar. 
Also, the alpha coefficients for blacks and whites. ^are quite similar, 
with the exception of tl^e FRR* scale*. The an#>iguity surc^ounding the FRR 
scale for blacks is 'supported by the relatively low reliability on this 
scale for blacks. 

Generallv, coefficient alpha, as a measure of internal consistency, 
provides , the fibst basic estimate of scale reliability, since the major 
source of measurement error is associated w4.th the sampling of cbntent ' 
(Nttnnally, 1967). Other types of reliability estimates do not consider 
as many sources of error and are .more susceptible to external response ' 
Influences.. However, it was of some interest to determine the extent to 
which scales consistently measure .attitudes over time; i.e., retest- reli- 
ability. This estimate of reliability suffers from a number of defects, 
such as the effects of subjects recalling rdsponaes from an earlier admin- 
istration when responding to a second administration and the genera liaa- 
tion of response styles across administrations. Also, for scales measur- 
9 1?^^, J? ^ e enviroiusent, as. in' the RPI, low retest reliabilitv 



Table 8 ^ 
Alpha Coefficients f pr ttBJ^ Scales 

■ ■ « ^ 



Scales 



Sfui^le f 


N 


PDB 


ATI 


FRR 


RC 


Bladk ^ 


' 753 


.92 


• 87 


• 74^^ 


«81. 


White 


f 2,652 


.89 


•90 


•90 • 


. .79 






* ■ 




/ 




^Service A 


• 1,Q59 


^ .89 


•90 


' .88 


.84 


Service B 


6 

467 


.92 


• 91 - . 


• 88 


•78 


SerVlce C - 


728 




•913 


• 87 


•80 






A-' . 






•BO 


Service 


1,180, 


.95 


•88 


•88 


















I 








nay be due to real chants In 


the environment 


over tim^ 


or to 


a lack of . 


reliability. 













In^dplte of acknowledged weakhesses In the concept, the retest rell** 
ability was conaldered useful In gaging the stabllllr/ of the* RPI scales 
over tJ^* To meteure ^e retest. reliability^ the sane subjects were 
aditi^nlstered the RPI twice, with*6 to 9 weeks )3etween administration &• 
These subjects were untrained77:BO-as--no1^to^ the results by the 

effects of training^ Table 9"^ gives the retest xroefficients product- • 
monent .correlations sepaifately for .bka^s and whites^ ^he^rtatest poeffl- 
dents range fron •e^ to ^76, an^^ ^69 to .76 for blades and whi^^s^ ' t 
respective ly^ There appeared to be little variation among the scales . 
or difference by race, with all coefficients* moderately hljafh^ 

- -0 • V- - • . 

,*3^ Validity fSt RPI Scales * ^ The most effective mod^l to us9 in 
developing scales is a predictive'' validl^ model, iihere indivl'doal items ' 
are selected'^ for their ability to predict ^TOme future, external, beliaviotal 
criteribn» For the ]RPI, individual it^na would be related* to future 
beli^aviocal IndiMton of r§c cllnate, and'itans successful in. ppedlct^ 
iJi9 or dij^idrimlnating favonkble and Au^ ^vorable racial cllnates Mould^ be 
selected^ 8^ resources were not. available to^ develop, such behav- 

loral jj^^ racial «cllnat el .Therefore, the nodel used to 

"'ISSfiilij^ the RPI « was essentially a construct validity inodel^ 

j^ttnr 1^ factor axia:^ic techniques to Isolate 

intinuilliir donsletent subjects of Itens, a* number of analyses w«re 



Retest Reliability Coefficients 



Blacks . Whites 
Scile ^ (N- 10S) (N«»^351) * 



* • 






PDB 


.73 * 


.69 




■ ' ' ■ .76 . " ' ^ 


'.72 








FflR 

« 


.66 ' 




RC J ^ 


• ".76 . ^ 


■ .72 = 



undertaken to demonstrate^ that the gicales indeed measure what they pur- 
port tOi— that is, that tJi^. hive constructs valid! 1^. Triese analyses 
essentially* develop a type of nomologieal network (Cronbach & Meehl,- 
1955) to provide ample evidence that the scales are measuring the hypoth- 
esized constructs.. ^ " 
■• • • , 

Correlations of the RPI Scales . .Table 10 presents the correla- 
tions inong-the sca\e scores. The PDB scale correlated substantially in 
a negative direction with RC for "both blades and white^; It seems that 
tl^e greater thh perception oiP amount of rdcial discrimination against 
blacks, the lower the quali,ty of racial climateC This retfult is consis- 
tent with the meaning of the constructs of^ the scales. Similarly, the 
FRR 'bcale was negatively correlated with RC for whites; i.e., high feei- 
Ings" of reverse racism were associated with a poor quality of race rela- 
tions in the service; This relationship did not exist for blacks. How- 
crver, there were difficulties in .interpreting th» FRR scale for blades. 

For; both blades and whites, Kfl correlated negatively with FRR, sug- 
^stlng the understandable association of positive attitudes about>acial' 
interactions with «< low level of reverse. racism, feelings. The moderately 
negative relationship between ATI an^ PDB may suggest a' cognitive conisis- 
tency lir attitudes and perceptions. People who prefer racial interac- 
tions^^lso tend to see a lower amount, of discrimination, whidji would be 
necessfxy for the success, of an Integrated living system. ATI iind RC 
were positively related, <ao 'that people »Ao favored racial interactions 
also percslved a higher "^piality racial ^climate. 

6«i«rally, 'the relationships were in the directions that would be 
hypothesised/ based on tl)e meahing of the underlying constructs of each * 
scftl.. Wltii the exemption of the FRR scale, the scales seemed to be > 



• ^ . Table 10 ^ 
Correliitions of RPI Scale Scores 



















Scale 


« 


PDB 


» ATI 


FRR 


RC , , 




• 




Blacks 


(N =753) 


• 






" PDB . 


-■ 


\ 1.00 


-..37 " 


-.04 


-.53 


















• * 

ATJC 






1.°00 


-.26: • 


.45 ' 




FRR 






1 


^1.00 


' .02 




* RC . 




- 






1.00 








Whites 


(N » 2,651) 
^ ^• 


/ , » 






PDB 




^ . 1 .00 


-.20 ^ 


*-.09 


. -.44 




ATI 






1 .00 


-.54i'' 


.41 




FRR 






« 

• 


I.OOv 

• it ■ * 


-.29 


1 


RC 






e 




i.o'o 



•equillilr:, relevant for blades* and jwhites. The correlations * differed in 
'magnitude for bl^idcs and whites, but not. in directiions. Al^oV the cox^ 
delations were sufficiently niodest to in5>ly that the scales were measur- 
incurelated/ yet different constructs* ' m \: 

5. torrelations of the RPI Scales with Oth^ Variables * To pro- 
vide further evidence for the construct validity of the RPI s^les, an ^ 
atten^t waa ittiae t^^ by asking gxibjects to in di- 

gate ti^ir feelings^^^^^^^^ yariois orjcjanizatlons that 

had r^I^^iv^X^^^^ clear 'rAe4.fcl, goals, was l^pptheslzedr for«exaii?>le# 
that-^M towarid i^icial interac^^ ^Id 

hayev liiis'^I^ nfietinf a mefab ithe Ku KluJc Kllan 

'^(kw)":^^ .toward racial interactions. 

co^rAiiti^^ icM^^^ member of the Kipc 

Md io^ are prawent^ in Table 11 . Significance 

^iJ^la of the- c^ are liat presented^ because with 
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Correlations of the RPi Scales with Other" variables 



PDB , ATI PRR 



Black White Black White Blaqk "^White Black White 



'■^^7^ . . ■ V - ^ — ' — — • 

,^ Feelings about \, 

~ meeting a white , • ' • 

KKK member ^ ' -.14 ^-.03 .09 -.43 .13 .29 



.04 -.21 



Ftelings ^bout 
meeting a blacky 

NAACP member .10^ .06 .03 .33 -.10 -;27 .05 ^.18 



Feelings about ^ - 
meeting, a white 

COREmeiri^r ^: ..Q3 '..09 , .25 , .35 -.09 -.27 ' .20 .t3. 



/ 



• Feelings about 
meeting a bHick 
militant organi-p 
nation member 

» — ■ . ,• 

IDB summary ifcores : 

Frequency of b^adc 
^scrlminaltion (Fb) 



.25^ .07* -.30 .05 t05 -.17 -.24 .00 



.67 .|3 -.29 -.13 - -.06 .21 -.48 -.30 



Frequency of white 
discrimination (PW) •2#IV .18 

■ — - — — 



,-.31 -.36 .29 .52 -\27 . -.40 



Mote: White N - 2,389 j Black.N - 674. 

A largfe number of subjects most correla^ons are statistically slb- 
■ nXfi^t. The dlscusslpn cbnAerns- those relationships thlt relate to the 
^ constabct validity of the «cm48. r W« 

«i ^ «3>ecte<| to provicte the highest magnitude of 

T*^^^^^^ These ta^ scales are 

. v-«o«* dearly attitudinyl scales, whereas the PDB and RC scales; to a 

greater #xt^j:i, ?^«««»e'P«rc«ptibn8>f the environment and are less con- 
■ c.rnad j^i^ mvaiiuttfde^^ set. 1*. pattern of correla- 

SjJL**Sf"« ! support this hypothesis, particularly for Whites. Those 
.itAitM who Had positive feelings ibout meeting members of the NAACP and 



^ : 



I ' . . ■ ■ 

CORE also tended to favor racial interactions and to express les.s reverse 
racism feeling. There appeared to be little relationship for whites 
hetwe^n ATI and feelings ^out^- a member pf a black militant organization. 
Apparently the goal of such an organissation was not so clearly defined 

in relation to a goal of greater .racial interactions. 

-. . " ■ •» . . ' 

For blacks, this same patifern seemed present, to a lesser extent; 
however, bladca considered the NAACP the organization whose goals were 
ambiguously perceived. ATI was correlated ppsitrively with feelings about 
a member of COPb, as expected, and ^[legatively vitk feelings about a 
flmnber of a black militajit organization. - Apparently, blacks in the 
s^ample did not perceive the goals of a black .militant organization as 
coiisistent witH a goal of increased racial interactions* 

The lack of relaticxiships between ATI aivd black feelings abojit KKK 
sSOidi'V^kACP pointed to an inconsistent: perception- of the 

goal9^>of these organizations or a differential dynamic related to the 
potential encouj^ter with members -of these organizations. Some blacks . 
with high ATI scores may relish the cppctrtunity to confronts a person salth 
such. antithetical beliefs, while others may be/ repulsed* by such contact. 
Soine may perceive the NAACP as 'an effective change agent, wheveas others 
may characterize it as an ineffectual refuge for "Uncle Tom" types of ^ 
blacks. In any events the* pattern of £issooiations clearly Supports the 
•constructs being assessed by the RPI scales, w^th the exception of the. 
FRR Scale for blacks. The *low correlations on that sca,le clearly show 
the difficulties in interpreting it as it relates to blacks. 
" . ■' *. ' . * *■ 

Another relationship, not included in the table but related to con-' 
struct validity, was the association between the scale scores and knowl- 
edge' abpu4: race relations issues. Previous reseai^bh has demonstrated 
that knowledge may serve as em unobtrusive measure of attitude concerning 
civil rights activities (Fiman^ Stemton, & Borus, 1972). Knowledge was 
hypothesized as positively related to the. ATI ^core amd to a lesser ex- 
tent ne^tively telated to the FRR score. In a sample oS 576 people who 
received both the RA^ 4^ cpiestionnaire -dealJjig with knowledge of race 
tielat ions Issues, knowledge corrcflated .31 with ATI and -.IS with FRR, 
both cprrelatlone sigiil^^ at the .001 levjeljl Greater knowledge is , 

asfltoclated with favocAl^le orientation toward increased racial Inte^ac- 
tioh8*and lower feeling ot reverse racism. Thus^ the constructs under- 
lying the RPI scales a^in appear reinforced. * 

6. Criterion Group Arialysis ^ pother analysis provided fui^her 
^yidence for the^^ m constructs of theT RPI Bcales. Two groups of 

gubjei^^ ieus criterion groups that varied along, a dlmen- 

slob 'ti^ The two cri- 

l:inri;dn <df^^ in Ad\ « 

ooM^ti^ In the military # Subjects 1ft 

Groos^^^l^^ 1a the rac»B relations.' tra schools, field 

^ilimt^ii^ training at the unit level, or students ' . 

instructors in the area of race f^la*"* 
tiii^ In illjibst all qases these subjects volunteered J^o be in those 



r - 



programs,, and presumably this" voluntary involvr^ent rei)resented ^ tangi- 
ble comndtment to racial harmony. Group 2 was composed of subjects who 
had not behaviorally dtemonstrated any interest or cobmitment irt pace' 
relations but were similar in other relevint variables to the subjects 
in Group 1 . All subjoicts ±n both groups were from the same service and 
have been in the military over 3 years'. " - 

_ ' » ' 

With respect to tne const)nicfcs of the RPI scales^ the following 
a priori hypotheses were Inad^9•.. 



Hypothesis 1 



Hypothesis 2: 



Vgg^, Subjects involved in the afda of race relations 
will perceive more discrindnation against blacks than 
subjects.^ Wbrk- in ^e area of race relations 
^ sehtsitizes people to the more subtle indicatorB of 
diicrimination and enhances their awareness of such 
iniilqators* . ^ . > 

MIfc Subjects committed to^ racial harmony will be 
more favorably oriented toward racial interactions. 
This difference may be somewhat lower for blacks 
becauea of some disagreement among blacks about the 
c . advantages of other yays toward successful racial 

^ cpexi stance. 

hypothesis 3i FBR. Subjects in tKe race relations area will indi- 
^ cat* less, reverse racism feeling than other subjects. 
This di.fference may^not hold for blacks because of 
th« weakness in the PRR scale for blacks. 



Hypothesis 4: 



/ • 



RC. Subje*cts in the race relations area will have ' 
^ a slightly, lower perception of the racial .climate. * 
Familiarity with the area^ of race relations* tends to 
breed a sense of frustration in atten^ting to deal 
with such a. pervasive, massive phenomenon and a well- 
developed acuJLtr^ for perceiving discrimination. 
Subjects concerned with race^ Velations are mor.e 
aware of the extensive service commitment to racial 
harmony but at the same time are more^ aware of the 
lade of service involvement in other areas tiiey see 
as'ctftical. . • 



group analysis, are presented in Table 
12^ The results stwported the hypotheses based on the constructs for 
eaai of th. RPl scales. All differences except those fbt black ATI 
sooras j«.r. in th. hypothesized direeiion. For example/ both blacks and' 
y**^*^^ ^^f*^^*^ race r.Iati<as pwrceived more discrimi- 

Mtioh «9.1nst bladks. ■ Diff.r.M^^ th. RcF'scai. w^re not statisti- 

th. t«htativ«n.se and artbigoity ks'so- 
.ci.t.d »#J,th th. cpatxastlng issuaptions surrounding th. hypothsses. We 
. » *: . e ^ r blacks 

onN ATI scores, but the results' 
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• Table 12 

\ ■ 

^Neem; Scale Scores forV Criterion Group Comj^rl sons 



Scale 


' ihgh invotvemeht 

in race *area^ 
; Group 1 

If 


• 

Low involvement 
in race area, 
^Grpup 2 , 


' Significance 
le vei^ or 
differences 


r ■ ■ • 
PDB, 








White 


' 57.60 


49.2^ 


.001- 


Black 


67.35 


62.67 


.05 ' 


ATI : 








White; 


81 ,49 


74.49 




Black 


81.62 


82.07^ ^. 


n.s. 


FRR 


^ ■ ■ * 


0 




White 


. 49.28 


^ . \ 59.67 


.001 


Black 


. 4.8.15 


44.11 


n.s. 


RC 


0 






White • 


70.87 


'73.30 • 


n.s. 


Black 


70.37 . 


. 72.48 


n.s. : 



~~. ' ' : — -IT-, ^ ■ • — 

. . - ■ ■ ^ - -. ... ^ . > „ 

o Note . Group 1 whites^^N 154; |;,Group 2 whites, N = 83; 

Group 1 blacks, N 156; |iQroup'2 blacks, N ^ 35^ 



' showed no dlffer:eoce at all'. With this minor exceptiion, the overall 
vesults did support the original, hypotheses. ^ ' * * ^ 

The previous anetlyses provide 'evidence that the. RPI scales do meas*- 
ure the concepts that* they* were intended to measure, ^e patterns of 
the results support the' construct validity .of the scales, in that the 
^ hypothesized: relationship continued to appear in a variety of situations 
«ritb a njuobef of different variables. This netw^k of associalfions and ' 
; accumulation of evidence clearly indicated tiie construct validity of the 
RPI scales. 

: 7»; RelatioiifthlpB of Demographic Variables wi£hHPi Scales . The 
\: dmnogxapliiio^^^ were correlated with the four 

nPZ scaleaiv^^ C^^ ^was included r 

ih.this -set* Job satisfaction scori was the ^um of four questions^. dealing 



dealing with satiaf action witl^.the individual's military job (*RAPS, Sec* 
tion V> questions 1-4). . 

The correlation patterns giVen in Table 13 were IsimilaT for blacks 
and whites. . Blapks tended to have higher relationships than whites with 
tjhose variables correlating with, the ATI scale. Age, «ank, and Tijne in 
Service were all fairly dolinear and show similaV. relationships across 
the RPI scales. The average ,-intercorrel»bions among these variables was 
.73 for whites, and .75. for blacks, blde'r, iiigher ranked soldiers and . 
those. with, more time in service percieived less discrimination/ had mor^ 

• ■ ... 

• ■ w . ■ • - 

* * • ' .''^ 

' ' Table 13 

• ■ . ^ t ^ . , . ,^ ■ \ 

:5v Correlation or Demographic Variables w4.th RPI Scalas / 

. by Race 



PPB ATI . ^ FRR" J RC_ 



Variable, white Black white Black White B}ack White Blac 



Age . 


-.18' 


-•13 


.16 


.47 


-.12 


-.12 


.36 


^ 

.33 




* * 

Rank ' 

> 


-.11 


-.13 


.24 


.44 


-.16 


-.11 


.33 


• 36 




Tine, in Service 


-.20 


-ll6 - 


.10 


.44 


-.09 


-.10 


.37 






Education 


.01 


.04 

* 


. -24 


.24 


-.15 


-.17 


.19 


.07 




Cdreer Intent 


-.17 


-.15 


.13 


.43 V 


-.10 


-.09 


.37 


^".37 




Racial Cionposition 
of Keigfaborhood 


-.01 


-.01 


.10 


.00 


V 

-.05 


1.01 


-.06 


-.10 




ciose Persfnaa: 
^ Cohtact 


-.or, 


-.07 


.14 


.13. 


-.06 


-.09 


-.05 


.00 




Off-duty Contact 


.01 


-.15 


.19 


.30 


-.13 


-.07 


o .04 


.20* 




Drafted 


.03 


t08 


-.02 




.02 


• 10 


-.04 


-.10 




Job Satisfaction 


-.21 


-.34 




.48' " 


-.15 


-.02 


• .46 


.51 





Safefi* with iii. leurg. s used in this analysis,' very small 

• c6rr4lattons ara significant. At the P .005 correlations' 

<* .to ar. «i(gmificant for blades (N - 674). and .05 for « 
ViAlt^s (M - 2,300). ^^ 



. •, ' '■ 
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. positive attitudes toward racial Interaction, felt less reverse racism 
and had more positive attitudes tov/ard the racial cliinate'ln the service* 
The relationsjfiips were higher for black^ paging from .44 to •47, than 
l0r whites, Ao to •14, * As pointed but pJ^vlously, the relrtionships may 

'JLn part be dsne more to a selection process than to Age^ RanR:7"or Time in 

/service* In this case, career^oriented individuals may see the service 
in a more positive way* ,That is, they may perceive less discrimination, 
a^mpre positive racial climate, feel less reverse racism, ^and have more 
positive attitudes toward interaction* 
• ■ . i 

Respondents with higher educ^trion had more positive ATI, less FRR, 
and more positive attitudes on RC* In part, the Education variable tnay 
be a reflection of age, since it correlated *33 an^ *38 for whites and 

glades, respectively, although dne mi^t expect /the more educated to be 
better inf csnrmed and aware of racial issues* " . ^ 

Career Intent had similar relations)\ips with the PPl scales as did ' 
Age, Rank, and Time in Service, and correlated *66 with Age for 4Doth 
blacks and whites* It was probably in large part another measure of 
these variables, since tl^ose^who *^have reenlisted are older and, by re en-* 
listment, have indicated a commitment to a c^ireer in the "military* 

The variable Racial Con^osition of Neighborhood had Ipw relation- 
ships with the scalejL For whites, there was a sli^t tendency for those 
who lived in racially! mixect neighborhoods to have higher ATI (*10). ^ 
scores* For blacks-, there was a negative relationship with RC (<-*10)*. 

The amount of Close Personal Contact with: people of. other races was 
moderately correlated with the ATI scale* More contact was associated 
.with more positive Wititudes* Blacks (* 13^. and whites (*14) had similar 
correlations* . . ' 

Black respondents with more Off-duty Contact with peoplbe of other 
races had lower PDB, hi^er ATI and hii^er RC scores* For whites, those 
with more contact had hlg^^r ATI scopes and lower FRR scores* These 
results were, in an expeqted direction^ where both blacks and whites who-^ 
had more positive attitudes tended to interact with each other during 
off-duty hours**. 

variable Drafted hadL very low relationships with the RPI scales* 
Blades who were drafted tended slightly to j^rceive more discrimination 
a^in^t blaicks,^ to have less favorable ATI scores^^ tb have higher FRR 
scores, and to have I^as poaitive PC scoi^es* This ^variable may be a 
^a'sure of carder or Ic^ti^tion* " » . . 



tiiit 
It) wV 



The Job S«tlsf action variable was highly related to the career in-' 
varli^ble, with '^C0rrelation8 of *6i]^ for whites and .SS for blacks* 
was also higbl:^ related to Age,* liank, and Time in'Servi^a^ For whites 
the isorrelatlons o^f^Job Satisfaction with Age, l^ink, and TJje^ in Service 
were •54,. •51,. and *54* For blacks the correlations were /53, H^T, and 
•53* The corrcilational pattern of job satisfaction with the RPI scales 



• w^s similar for both blacks andvhites. Respondents indicating higli job 
satisfaction perceiVea less discrimination, with the correlations slightly 
hi^ex fo± blacks (-.34) than whites' (-.21) . Although higher job satis- 
faction was associated with positive ATI scores for both races, the 
relationship was much strontrep for blacks (.48) than whifees (.20). On 
the fro scale, there was, a slight correlation for whites only, where 
higher job satisfaction was associated with less reverse racism feelings 
(-.15r. As one migjit ej5>ect> more positive attitudes toward racial cli- 
mate wer% expifeBBed by reispondents indicating high job satisfactions The 
correlation was slightly higher for blacks (.51) tlian whites (.46).. 

* . * ■ • 

To some extent. Age, Rank^ Time in Service, Career Intent, and Job 
Satisfaction variables represented a continuum of overlapping concepts, 
because individuals with a hi§h career orientatjion obviously become in- 
creasingly older, hold hi#ier rank, and have more active duty time. To 
a lesser extent, job satlsf actiljn is not a necessary condition of career 
Intent, although one would expect people to leave the service if they 
were jiot satisfied. Taken, together, individuals with a career intent 
perceived less discrimination, had 'more positive attitudes toward racial 
Interaction, expressed less reve^rse racism feeling, and had more posi- ' 
tive attitudes toward racial interaction and the, racial climate in the 
military. The pattern was similar for .blacks and whites. The Education 
vai:iabl;B dempnstrated similar relationships with the RPI scales, with 
the exception of the^" near-zero irelationships with the PDB. 

Amount of contact with people of other races either before or during 
military service demonstrated slight relationships with the RPI«scal«.> 
In general, individuals with more contact perceived less discrimination, 
had more positive attitudes toward racial inter|ictions, and expressed 
. less reverse racism feeling. The only meaningfikl relationship with RC 
was for blacks. More off-dut^ contact with other races was related to 
more positive attitudes on racial climate. The variable Drafted had low 
correlations with the RPI scales-. This finding is probably not meaning- 
ful for the total sample, since not all services used the draft, and it 
is not used today. 

'"^ Incidenc e of Discriminatory Behaviors ' ' 

An objective of race 'relations programs is to develop attitudes that 
proDote racial hannoiv. Measurement of'these attitudes, therefore, is 
the primary focus of the RPI.. -Another general objective of Trace rela- 
tions and eclual opportunity^ prpgrams is to reduce and eventually elimi- 
nate all forms of racially discriminatory -behaviors. The IDE wis devel- 
op^ to^ measure the firequency of occurrence of such behaviors Within any 
particular unit, it is important to be clear about this, difference be- 
twMn the tt^ RPI scale scor^ tell something about an indi- 

vl^l «, attitudes and perceptions, whereas IDB frequency scores tell 
about j»hBt lAat individual sees in the organizational miUeu in which he 
exists. IDB frequency questions are always asked relative to a specific 



Installation or unit* By averaging scores on each ^ item -for that particu-* 
lar installation,' one obtains a measure applicable to that installationt. 

There is then a critical difference between the scale scores and 
the IDB frequency scores. The RPI is aimed at measuring general atti-* 
tildes and perceptions, whereas the IDB^ is aimed at measuring the fre-* 
quency of occurrence of specific behaviors on any particular installation. 
RPI scores, therefore, reflect characteristics of .the individual and IDB 
scores reflect characteristics o£ the installation'. 

^ ^ • . . 

' The I^B was envisioned primarily as a diagnostic tool for installa- 
tion commemders and as a measure of total program effectiveness over time. 
It is obviously not an appropriate measure of training effects, because 
its questions ask about the behavior of peoplB who cannot I>e presumed %6 
have gone through 'the saune training programs as the subjects being sur-*/ 
veyed. To the^ extent that the long-run program goa](^s elimination of 
racially discriminatory behaviors, the IDB is, at least theoretically, 
more appropriate as an assessment tool* than the RPI, inasmuch as <tit 
focuses directly on behavior. However, further research would be neces- 
sary to verify this assunption. , - ^ 

Since the IDB was developed to desqS^ibe the incidence of behaviors 
on an individual installation, analysis for this report was difficult. 
It was not possible to describe the findings across 42 items for each in-t ^ 
stallation separately for two reasons. First,^ there are singly too many 
installations^^^d too many Items. Second, the results only have ^aning s 
When they can Jb^- 'related to the individual characteristics of the instal- 
latiop— inf onna^ion most useful to a iQcal commander. 

Nevertheless, It seemed appropriate to describe results in more 
general terms, and so the data were combined and results given in terms 
of all^of the. installation san^les o^ained. Caution should be exercised 
in interpreting these con^osite findings, because they do not reflect 
conditions at any real installation.- For exan^le, if one installation 
has frequent occurrentses of some behavior and another installation has 
no such oqcurrences, then the averag^ing misrepresents both. The^ combined 
data do give a general idea about occurrences of such behaviors at mill- 
taxy Installations^ and show differences in how blocks and "whites judge 
potential for racial tension and indicate frequency, of discriminatory 
behaviors. Appendix D lists the mean scoj^es for black and white person- 
nel^for each item, based on ^he total sample.' 

. .: .. • \ ' I ■ : . ' 

1. IDE Summary .Scores . Althou^ the original intent of the IDB was 
to maintain the integrity of the specific items, an attempt was made at 
acallng the IDB, based cm the subjects' judgments of potential racial 
tension. Certain itemel could conceivably cluster together to form inter- 
l^fetiaible iBC^^ as behaviors associated with supervisors or behav- 

icd3 ireiati^ bccupational opportunities. The scaling 

atteiq^t WMd^ac^ separately by race because of the pre- 

j^^^ with other attltudinal wd per- 



Both factor analyses yielded very large first factors that accounted 
for most, of* the available "variance. Subsequmt factors were composed of 
only a feW items with. low factor loadings andTwerd essentially uninter- 
j?retable. There appeared to be substantial intercorrelations among all 
the items^ suggesting that the discriminatory acts are consistently re- 
lated to a unitary concept of racial tension. Therefore^ it seemed use- 
ful to combine the responses to items that reflect discrimination agains. 
a specific race in orders to develcro^a broad^ summary indicator of- dis- 
criminatory behaviors against bl^i and whites. Two summary scores ^ere 
created by summing separately •'the frequency responses to those items that 
reflect discrimination against whites and blacks. The summary score of 
the* frequency of behaviors directed against blacjcs (PbT included 24 items, 
and the sunuaary score that reflects discriminatory behaviors against 
whites (FW> was con^osedrof 18 items. , " 

.To insure that tpfi separate items pf the summary score were consis- 
. tent ly interrelated, internal consistency reliability estimates were cal- 
culated for each summary score for blacks and whites. Table 14 shows the 
alpha" coefficients fbjr the* two IDB sximn^ry scores by race. All co'effi- 
cientQ are quite hi^, indicatj^Liig substantial internal consistency of the 
summary scores. ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

^ Talke 15 shows the intercorrelations of th'e two summary scores with 
the FPI scales, and presents filrther evidence of the construct validity 
of these scales. For example, one would hypothesize that high scores on 
-frequency of discriminatory acts against blacks would correlate with a 
high score on PDB. 

• ; . Table 14 \ . . 

Alpha Coefficients for IDb' Summary Scores 



- ' . Alpha coefficient 



Blacks 



. JB^requency c)f blafck discrimination (PB) .92 
; Prequepcy of white discrimination (FW) " .94 



Whl):es 



Preguenpy Qf black discrimination (PB) .90 
Frequency of white dis6jrjj«ilnation (FW) . , .91 ' 



-r — : . ^ 



Note. ^ White 1^988; blafak N.» 552.' 



• - • Table 15 

Correlations of IDB SunjBiary Scored With RPI Scales 



^ / PDB ATI PRR . RC 

y .,..v ^ . 



Scale Black White Black White Black White Black White 



"Frequency of black 












discrimination (FB) 


.67 .43 


-.29 -.13 


-.06* 


.21 


-.48 -.30 


Frequency of white 












discrimination (FW) 


.29 .18 


-.31 -.35 


.29 


.52 


-.27 -.40 



Note. White N « 2,389; black N = 674. 



2. Frequency of Occurrence of Discriminaftory Behaviors . The differ- 
ent types of behaviors ^examined in the IDB items have been ca^gorized 
into four groups. These are not scales, but merely Collections ;.6f items 
with similaf^ content. Ilie four • groupix^gs and examples of the types of 
item^. in each are as follows: | 

• Harassment ' " 

2. I hear whites on this installation making insulting reikariks 
- about the hairstyles, music, or food preferences of blacks. 

28. I hear blacks .on this installation r^fer to whites in such 
termis as "honky," "rabbit," or "beast." ^ 

System Treatment 

4. I see whites .1^0 work in offices like finan<^, disbursement, 
or ^transportation ji>rovi ding whites with better sezvice than 
they provide blacks. 

6. I see whites assigned to less desirable living quarters , than 
' blacks of the seune gr^de. 

• Self-*Segregation ^ 

1. Whites on my job stick together* 

A 18». During off'-duty hours, I see blacks spending time with just 
blacks^ 



• Supervisor Treatment ^ 

t t r 

.5.1 see white supervisors looking more closely at the work of 
blacks than at the work of whites. ' 



11. 



I see black supervisors pass whites- over for training ,^ppor- 
tunitieb'for which they are qualified. 

/ . The itCM on the ID% we're initially, examined to see if there were 
signif ic«»t differences in the responses of blacks and whites. The 
results^ showed significant differences on all items except one (.01 
?.evel). Items on which there .were tile largest differences are -shown in 
Table 16. Each of these it^ms represented discrimination by whites 
against blacks. Three of the itans. were supervisory treatment items and 
,one was a system, treatment item, ip' each case, more blacks than whites 

^ r^rted.the items occurring "often" or "very often." Both blacks and 
whi4:es selected the self-segregation items as occurring most frequently. 
These 'were , . . . 

o 

^ 18. During off-duty hours, I see blacks spending time with just 

h-lar-Ver. . 



blacks. 

29. During off-duty hours, I see whites spending time with just 
whites. * - 



• ^ ^• Whites 6n my job stick together. 

23. Blacks^ on ny job stick together. 

Further analysis. indicated that there were other act^ occurring on 
which whites and blacks do not necessarily, agree. For whites, other 
.itens^ occurring most frequently were 

2. I hear whites on thig 'installati.on making insulting remarks 
about the hairstyles, music, or food preferences of blacks. 

y 9. I- hear whites "telling racist jokes about blacks. 

'35. I hear whites on this installation refer to blacks as 
"nigger," "coon," etc. . , 

3. Y see blac*s on this installation askings that they be 
peated better than whites. ^ ^ ' ^ 



4 ' ' ' " 

Chl-.quare tests: w«re made for black-white differences on all items, ' 

The item for whlcli there were no «!lfferences was Item 12, which r'ead; . 
I aee white, receiving diecrimlnattory treatment at militaty ficHities 

{■udi a. the exchange, commissary, or service club)." 



{ ' , ' • Table- 16 • ■ • 

* * . ' 

IDB Black-White Differences on Reports of Frequency 



Whites Blacks 
Item \ (%) (%) 

8« .1 see white siiperVisor^ passing blacks 
over f6r training opportunities for • 
which they are quailified^ 

Never 

Seldom , 

Sometimes » ' ^-*^11,0 , SOVT^x'^^s 861 •89* 

Often 

Very often . 

24. I see whites getting ^awa^ with breaking 
rules that blacks, are* punished fdtp'. 

Never , > ' 58, 1 18, 1 

Seidqm ' 28^7. 22,7 

sometimes 1l/l 32,1 « 813,44* 

Often' 1,6 7 16,2 

Very often* * 0,5 / 10,9 . 




62.1 


18.0 




21.1 


11.0 


30.7 ; 


2.0 


21.7, 


0*5 ; 


8.4 




0 



7m I see white supervJLsors giving blacks 
less credit for good performance than 
they give to whites, * 



Never 


52,3 


16.0 


Seldom 


3^A 


22,1 


Sometimes 


13,6 


35,1 xi » t45,49* 


Often 


2^3 


19,2^ 


Very often 


0,4 








%■ 



Mm I see whitd supervisors paying more 

attention to the requests and suggestions . 

Qf-«bA£j|g_than they dq to those of blacks, . \ . 

N#vef 55,7 19,3 

, « 9eld€»i " 30,9 24,5 

. Sometimes - 10,9c 29,3 » 724,13* 

Often ■ ^ 2,0 19,0 - \ . 

Very often 0,5 ' 8,0 , 



*Signlf leant at the ,01 level, ^ 

■ . ' ^ ' * y . 

Chivsquare base on actuiLl frequencies rather than percentages, 
Ifliite N « 2,587| black N.« 728, 



1^ 



Tijese tended to be harasOTient-type items* Whites in the' military appar- 
'ently felt. that there was neune calling and other types of rapial slurs.' 
Item%3 appears to be a backlash'-type item. * \ . 

^thef vitems which Slacks felt were occurring most frequently were 

20. I hear whxtes at this installation refer to blacks -as "those 
' people,"* or Tyour people.". 

\ - ■ ' o * 

.2. I h^ar whites on this installation^ making^^4.nsulting remarks 
about the hairstyles, music, or food preferences of blades. 

5 . I see white supervisoxrs Ipoking xoor^ clodely at- the* work of 

blacks than at the work of whites. . * 

■* * . • . 

19. I see white supervisors judging the 'work of blacks in a dif- 
ferent way than they do for whites. 

* • ■ 1- . ' ^ ' ^ . 

While for whiteia the ite^/^^er than self-segregation iti^ms concentrated 
on harassment, blacks %lew also reporting discrimination -in treatment by 
supervisors. Blacks 'agreed with whites about insulting- remarks concern- 

: ing hairstyles, music, and food preferences. But bladc;^ did not report 
hearing racist jckesHH^r use of the word "nigger"* so much as whites re- 
ported hearing them. This is -logical,, since^ Jin the racial climate in the 
military tbdayr' whites wuld probably not tell such jokes oi; use racial 
slurs in the' presence of blacks.' On the other hand, blacks report that 
termo like "your people" are used,^hich wl?ites do not report. It would 
seem that while whites are aware tiiat^words like , "nigger" are universally 
reco^ized 98 racial slurs, i^ites are not aware of the offensive nature - 
of a phrase like *youir people" a^d are not therefore conscious of its use. 
In fact, whites indicate that use of "your people" would cause much less 
tension thaxra^:word:aiJ|ce "nigger." Blacks also reported supervisory dis- 
crimination, even thob^ whites did not selebt* this as an item they saw . 
occurring more frequently, /yhis correispgnds to findings on the Rrt scale 

^reported previously which indicated that whites do not perceive discrimi- 
nation against blacks to the extent that blacks doC * . 

B^^viors which whites felt occurred least frequently, were* 

37. . I see bla^s iissigned to. less desirable living quarters than 
whites of the same grade.* ^ ■ ' ■ 



6. I see whites- assigned to less desirable living quarters 'than 
. ^ blades of '^e 'same^ade.' 
40• I see blacka riaceiving discriminatory treatment at military 

facilities (such as the exchange, commissary,- or service club), 

14. Z see white supervisors making it easier >|or whites to go 



throu^ <the chain of 
do for bladks 



comnuid to present ai' complaint than they 



33 



Three of these items w6re system treatment items and one a supervisory 
treatifient^ item. Whites reported that bousing .was assigned equally fairly 
and, furthermore, denied that there 'was any. discrimination in military 
facilities. Whites ^al^o sa:id thai they did not have ^ efts ier access to the 

chain of command than blagks^ i 

• ,-.». . ' 

- ' ' . ' ' . 

. Behaviors that blacks felt occurred least frequently weire 

'• . * ■ . ' 

' 12. . I see whites receiving discriminatory^ treatment at military^ 
- . facilities (such asrthe exchange « commissary, or service club). 

6. I see whites assi^ed to less desirable living quarters than 
%blacks of the same grade; 

34. ^ ^fi^ black supervisors on .this installation giving whites less 
crecQ.t for^good performance' than th^ give blacks. 

'...■.,■/' ' ; 

- . 3B« I see blacks -getting away with breaking rules thatr^whites are 

punished for.' 

Three of these items were system treatijgpnt items and the fourth related 
to supervisda^ treatment. All four items represent blacks getting better 
"treatment than whites* It would appear, therefore^ ..that blacks specif i--^ 
cally deziied treatment in their favor. - 

t ■ • • ■ * ■ ' - 

In summary, it appeared that both blacks and Whites^ felt that self-* 

segregation was the most frequent, ^pe of racial behavior, in the midit^ry. 

Both' blacks- and whites agreed that ^racial slurs occurred, althouigh the 

nature of these differed somewhatt blacks were reporting the occu^^nce 

of terms such as "your people" and comments about^ lifestyles, wherea? 

whites were also reporting uses of such terms as "rligger" and racial 

jokes* .Whites, it appeared, were . inclined' to den^the occurrence 'of dif* 

f erential system treatment. Blacks, on the other hand, denied that there 

was discriminatidn against whites* ' . 

^ .3. Racial Tension^ProducJnq Behaviors * . The attempt^ to -utilize an 
#9^1u9tion of potential tension that may 1^ caused by a behavior as a 
meeaure of lutportance in developing a weighted composite of discrimina* 
toxy behavior was not successful* Althou^ weighted cooposites intui-* 
lively seem fruitful ^ *they are often extremely difficult to ^nerate due 
to the instability of the weights* In this stuc^ there- >^as relatively 
little variance among ^he items in the judgments about the potential 
devel of racial tension, and the judgments did not appear to be* suff i"*- 
clently stable * across a number of saiiq;>le8* Therefore, it seemed appro- 
priate to utilise the judgments'^ of tension only in-a mplr.e general way,, 
where R^S uj^eri %iould Joe made aware that the. specific sets of behaviors 
are more likely to lead to facial* tension and %irairrant. a greater degree 
of attention* For %exaii^lef behaviors representing racial harassment have 
a higher niean level of potential tensipn than behaviors dealing with 
sup^rvieory practices^ Information about the level of potential tension 
for specific consent areas of behaviors is provided in the RAPS manuial 



of admiiastration and^aterprptati^^ {Plmai).^ 1974). However , th^re were^ 
also sighificaht differences in the extent to which blacks and whites 
^ felt. the behaviors would lead to tension.^ items with the largest black- 
''white differences are shown in Table 17. 

• The three items on which there were the largast difWrences were all 
verb^^ harasisneht types« In each case, a hi ^er percentage of blacks 
indicated that duch acts wer^ inore likely to lead to facial "tensions. 
The f ourth^item was a system treatment Item, and again blacks were more 
lil^ely to ffeel it Would lead to ricial tensions. 

r- ' - \ , ■ \ 

the behaviors whites felt were most likely to lead to racial ten- 
sions mre , -4' 

« * • ~ \^ . 

33. , I see blacks on this installation getting togethejTin certain 

sfWations to- Karass or exclude whites from facilSies open 
. . to all. 

3^. I see whites at this installation getti;ig together in certain 
situations, to harass or exclude blacks fronf facilities open 
to all. 

' ' ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ 

35. I hear whites on this installation refer to blacks as "nigger," 
• \ "coon,* etc. ' . " 

' ■ . ' * •# ■ 

3 . I gee blades on this installation asking that' they , be treated 
better than whites. ^ • 

White irubUji^cts ^parent ly felt that harassment and exclusion of either ^ 
^blades or whites was likely to lead to racial tensions. Whites also , 
indicated that the use Jj^xms like "nigger" would lead to tensions. 
Thie f Jjiding is interesting because this is one behavior that wfiites 
r^rted as oc9urring more frequently than blacks did. Whites also indi- 
catdd that racial tensions %rould be caused by blades aisking for^prefer- 
entiai treatinent. rThis behavior also is^ne that whites reported was 
-occiirrihg more frequently. \ 

■ ■ - ^ ' • ^ • ^ ■ : - ^ 

Behaviors that blacks felt would lead to tensions were 

• *■ * ' ' ' 

35. I hear whites on this installation refer to blades as "fiigger^" 
"coon," etc. v 

22. I hear whites on this installation using expressions stfch as^ 
"work Ilka a nigger," "friae, white, and 21," etcl 1 

r41. I hMr whitM on this installation referring to blacks as "boy." 

5 : .•■ ■ 

Chl«iquare fpr bladt-idiite differences werc^ significant on all 

Items except Item 19, whidh read, "^ see *diite supervisbrr Judging the* - ■ 
woidc^jOf 'blades in a different way tlian they Ao for whites."^ 



Table 17 . 



Cdb Black-White Differences on Reports of Tension 



Item 



Whites Blacks 
<%) (%) 




4.4 
33.3 
34.9 
27.4 



.4.4 

15.0 . ' 

20.6 = 275.22** 
60.0 ^ 



'22. I hear whites on this installation using ^ 
» , expressjiohs Tike "work like a nigger," 
"free, white, and.21>" etc^ » 

Will not lead to. racial tension 
Will "in some case# lead to racial tension 
Will in most cases lead to racial- tension 
Will always lead to racial\tehsion ^ ; • 

2p. I hear whites at this installation refer to* ^ 
blacks as "those people," or "ydur people." 

Will not lead to racial tension 
Will in somb case^lead to racial tension 
' ' Will in mQst cases lead to mcial tension 
■ ^. Will always lead to racial tension 

41. . 1 hear whites on this instalUfition refer to 
/ *" , blacks as "boy." *• ' ' 

Will not lead to racial tension 
Will in some cases l&ad to racial tension 
Will in most' cases lead to racial tension 
.Will always lead to racial tension 

16# I ftee whitei^ wearing IP bracelets, while blacks 
are not allowed to wear "slave"! bracelets 
(symbolic black unity wristbands). ' ^ 

« . "Will not lead to racial tension * 

Will in some cases lea'd. to racial tension 



14.0 
53.8 
24.2 
'7.9 



3.8 
28.5 
3Q.7 
31.0 



Will in most causes lead to: racial tension 
Will alyiays lead to racial tension 



8.8 
44.9 
33.6 
12.7 



9.8 
37.5 
30.6 
22.1 



3.1 . 
16.3 
25.8 X' 
54.8 



= 151.02** 



= 126.67** 



7.6 
32; 0 
32*8 X' 
27.6 



102.19** 



♦♦Sisnalficant ^^t the .01 level. - 
^^IOt#. Whltii Ifl * 2,5iB7| Irlack « - 728. 
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i 39, I see whites at this installation getting together in certain 
situatidhs to harass or ^exclude blacks from facilities open t 
' all. ^ — / 

Blacks selected some of the same items as whites — the item§' about the use 
o^ '^nigger^" and the exclusion and harassment of blacks from facilities 
open tq^ all. Blacks also reported that the use of words like "boy" and 
phrases like "work like a nigger" would lead to tension^ ^ whereas whites 
did hot list these. 

, , • items arnong the four most ^tension producing for black and 

whites were 1^4rassment items / with one exception. It is apparent that 
both blacks and whites saw exclusion "and harassment as tension producing. 

•Both blacks and whites agreed that the self-segregation items were 
; least likely tp lead to tensions. These it>ems were reported by both . 
blacks and whites as occurring most frequently. 

These- results are interesting frpm several standpoints. Fiirst/^they 
suggest major differences in the extent to which blacks and whites saw 
the same types of discriminatory behaviors ^ as well as in the level of 
tension t||lt they believe each act would causeV Second^ racial insults 
were extremely important. Both' blacks and whites agreed that such acts 
cause tensions, and both agreed that they are among the acts occurring 
more frequently • In addition, while whites seemed to recognize that 'the 
use of words like "nigger" would lead to racial tensions, they seemed 
^®®f of the extent to which other words migl^t be offensive. 

Despite the fact that whites recognised the. offensive nature of words 
like ••nigger, " they appjirently still used them^ There, was. also some 
■ feeling ainorig whites that blacks were asking- for better treatment, anft 
V ^they. reporte^^ would lead to racial tensions . Blacky, on the 

^j^Qther hand, did nbt report , that discriminfitidn against whites was bccur- 
.V ring or tliat it would lead to racial tensions. Based on findings auch 
:; a8 these,; it appears that there was considerable potential for Inte?- 
:racial conflicts throughout the! military. Th.e findings provided evidence 
j^at: tehsion-^^ Were occurring with some frequency and 

fthat tyere was little consensus between blacks and whites about .what, was 
^^curj^ng and how important such occurrences were. ' 

The findings that " the *behavioi;s whi«h occurred most. frequently were 
the ones least likely to lead to tensions .is important as Well. Self-^ 
segregatibn, it appeared, by itself was not likely to be a problem on arf 
installation, but if it became exclusion, as is suggested by item^ 33 arid 
39, tensions might- result. ^ . 

4^^^:^^^^^^ that , tension^producing behaviors were^occurring with 
^?9^P^ particularly true in 

exan5>le, whites seemed unaware that blacks weire 
?»efi«^^ blacks and whites operate under different 

Meia^pu^^ much tension will result from certain behaviors, 

:tl^ racial teheibris and even viol^^ is heightened. 



.. CONpLUSlONS 

During recent yeax^s the military sex:vices have become more respon- 
sive to the need to eliminate discrimination, and many programs havef been 
set in motion to insure thah the policy of equal opportEunity and treat- 
^ment Is in^lement^d fully in practice* Effective feedback^bout the way 
; people in the military are actually fe&ling and about the dijscriminatiorf . 
they see in the sex^ice can prevent these 'programs from loslSg their 
direction or, at worst, becoming counterproductive* 

The Racial Attitudes >and Perceptions Survey helps insure that this 
does not happep^.* The instrument reliably measures attitudes and percep- 
tions -and oi>tains information about the frequencies of specific discrim- 
inatory behaviors* The RAPS, when correctly used, helps G^juaJ. oppor- 
tunitx' pr^ogram managers obtain inf brniati6n they need to gui^e their 
efforts* A separate manual (Fiman, 197^) has Been pr.epared that provides 
detailed instructions on its administration and the interpretation and^ • 
use of results* 

VTVo sources of information are derived through the use of the RAPS* 
. The first of these is the global view of the racial climate provided by 
the RPl scale scores* Large racial differences in these scdrjss wbulld . 
indicate a disturbing degree ^ofi racial polarization within-vthe installa- 
tion or major unit* Inspection! of the responses to the individual RPr 
:,and IDB item8| the sectoi^ sourcA of information derived f roiii ^he RAPS, 
would isolatto and identify .specif ic '^problem areas within the installation 
or* maior unit. ^ I^specjpion ^of^hU responses to the individual tol and IDB 
items; the Second source of infoarmation derived from the RAPS, ijjpuld iso? 
late arid identify specific probleja areas^ which inight be cpntributing to. 
this polarisation* Thus, 'by, using the -RAPS information, a -commaAder fi<j;;t 
only can determine the approximate propprtipns of the racial; pro W.ems i#x 
his* uni€, i>ut also can (Sgtermine priorities in combating <these problems * 

One final point should be made* The mean item responses' and scal6 
scores contained in this report should^ in no way be construed as temy^^ 
wi4e or Department of Defetxsct-Wide^^^i^^ Because of variati!)ns in mis- 

sion,, population,* and locale, the approprtalle norms for- a particular ;V 
installation should be established only through repeated administrations 
of the RAPS ovter time* Then th^| results of each RAPS administration can 
be compared %fith previous ones; through such conqparisons, determinations 
can be tnade regarding the deterioration, amelioration, or stability of a' 
unites racial plimate, and inferences can be drawn as %o those things 
whi^ cbhtril^i^Vto these conditions** Thus, the lUPS is most effective 
whan administered periodically within a commatnd or at an installation, 
acting as ^barometer! of racial condit4otis* 'The commander cfan then, keep , 
a ctbse 8urvaillanc€^on those problem areas which, left unchecked,, could 
undtermine the ef of his unit* 
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\ RECOMMENDATIONS , 

The ^ultimate value of the Racial Attitudes and Perceptions Svirvey^ 
(RAPS) lies in It^ ability to measiire rjicial climate, Hbwev^r, no n^atter 
how good the RAPS is ^ its ultimate value is related. 1x> how lt is used* - 
Certainly^ wrthout appropriate safeguards, the use of the RAPS VI 11 not 
yield valid results*,' and,- in fact, may even be counterproductive. ^A man- 
ual of administration .and interpretation Has b%en created as a companion 
to this rejport emd provides guidelines for apptopjfiate usage. However, 
a Jsystematic framework is needed, insure thart' the RAPS is properly 
used to meet the needs of prospective users, serve a a catalyst for the 
modifijcation and esteUb»lis)iment. pf new programs, and ultimately contribute 
to-the elimination of racial discrimination* ' 

Based on the prior military experiences of the/aiithbrs and on the ^ . 
comprehensive view of the military enyijronment that the work on this ' 
projept pAvided, the following reccxmnendationfs are madei 

* o • * * ^ * 

1. H^e RAPS^ should be used •'annually" in servicewide evaluations 
~ ^ of racial attitude^ and perceptions,' in conjunction >d.th other 

' meastires of the overall racial environment • , 

2. The RAPS bhould be used at the* installation level to help com- 
^ 'memdeprs assess race relations progrws and changes in attitudes 

and perceptions over time. A manual has been developed to help, 
installation coi^anders U3e the RAPS for this purpose (Fimari, 
1994) • ' . ^ , 

^ ■ ,. ■ . **• ■ • 

3* The RAPS should not be lised to evaluate specific commanders* 
' The identification and pimislyiient , of commanders who obstruct the 
general gpaX of racial harmony is a desirable consequence,, but' " 
using the l»k^S for 4:his pjirpose will contaminate the/valldity 
and truthfulness of ^responses from the units of those commanders 
in the'^fut^re* Jf the commander -thlnlcs that responses of his 
personnel -will used -to directly evaluate his own performance, 
tluit ccnmander will ^ very likely at tirapt to £»:^8ure his. per son- ^j^' 
» nel to give the "right" responses r violate his pledge of dMflden- 
/ tialityVand anonyi^ty, and inevitably desliroy the level of^rust 

with his personi&el that is criticai to the RAPS and race rela- 
1 tions programs in general'; • ' ' ^ -r 

.1;. \ ' ■ " 'V ■ ^ ' 

4* '^In geor^eral, the RAPS sliould not be used to evaluate specific rkce 
relationisi programs at the local .level • Although ',the Instrunent 
. is flt^sitive changes^ln the racial cllinate; st/Bitements of cau- 
sality and precise ^valuation' require very special circumstances 
(siich as con trpl groups)* Detailed evaluctionr/^hould only bet 
done by (|ualifi^^^^ lAo have e^rience in pro- 

graini evaluation' and ca^ use scientifically sound research designs* 

5* The lUlPS 8^^ rev/Qidated at least every 2 ^jBars, bec^iise \ 

changes oyer sudh an interval could cause specific itemft&n a 

■ . . . , ■ . ' * ^ ■■ ..• ■ .■ 
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scale in the«RPI and t>m XDB^ to lose, their meaning. Fur- 
thermore, additional areas vf concern among military personnel 
may arise that should be included in the insltrument. 

i . ' • * • 

6. Tlie fconditions under which the RAPS is administered should not 
be changed without revalidation. These include face-to-face 
group administrations, biracial survey 'teams, and standardized 
insti:uctions« ^ * * - 

7. It is important th«^t the RAPS be used "systematically." In this 
sense, the purpose should be to obtain information about atti- 
tudes and perceptions and to communicate this information to 
those responsible for race relations programs. As programs are 
modified to inqpr6ve the racial environment, the RAPS, should be 
used to assess the Impact of the program changes. Only through 
such a "systems" approach to the development and implementation 
of jrace relations programs can .suocess be Attained. Two things 
about such a systematic appro^ach are important; 

a. It is :?'j^y to misuse the RAPS to allow managers to get 
only th€( information they want to hear. This must bje 
avoided by providing string safeguards , to olptain accurate 
asse^iment of the racial climate. This system should be 
expahcWd to provide m6re objective measures of racial cli- 

^mate asi a coioipanion to the «elf-reports of racial percep- 
> ' . t:ions. Information systems can be established which,' for * 
exan^le, measure general, promotion rates for each rape 
- separately. y ■ 

b. This system itself should be evaluated after it has been in 
^ operation for -a substantial period of time. There are many 

' ways' in which data can be incorrectly collected and in^rop- 
erly analyzed. These fafctors must^ be examined so that the 
system can be changed to promote more effective, efficient 
. - use of. the RAPS. 



Some attention should also be given to the kind of dti^iQture within 
irhich these recomiaendations best he carried out. In oiirSriew, the 

establishment of a centralized agency within j^aih service would be highly 
•PPs^opriate. The specific *fuhtJtions' of. sucl) an agency should be deter- 
mined by the need9 and reqpairements of thej^ individual services; ie should, 
at a iidn4«^ for such admlnistrai^ive functions \as prepar- 

-in$ "guidelines for ^ t^^ pf the RAPS, overseeing reproduction of the 
RAPS, and provldi to local commandexs who wish to 

use the RJ&PiS. might include the conduct of 

Bexvlcewt^ using the RPi portion of the RAPS. Because of pos- 

•4^?-^ ^^®?^^^^^°^^^^^ would be facilitated greatly by 

l^u^^ alternative forms of the RPI*- A centralized agency 

ifb couldT provide • 

i^chi^ical/^^^M^ insure quality control in 

admind^striition an4 analysis^ of 
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i k\ ; - ^ APPENDIX A ' 

> The Racial Attitudes And Perceptions Sarvey \ 

'•■ \ .■ • >*.'■•■ ■ ' ■•• ■ ^ 

During -the Instrumerht development phases of the research^ the 
instrtitent was referred to' as the Inventory of Racial Climate and Al^ti- 
^udes (inCA)*, This msr^oiabsequentliy revised, and throughout this report 
the iMtrument was called the Racial Attitudes and Perceptions Survey 

(R»ps). : , 




GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

L po mt put your namt or itrvica numb^ «nywh*ra on the answer sheet or the questionnaire. 

2. ArtMf aH the questions. Read each ^luestton •n^ti of its responses carefully before selecting 
your answer. 

V 

3; QwoMonly ontanswtrtofKhqutstion. * 

4. 'Mark your ans¥¥er on the answer sheet only. Do not write on the questionnaire booklet. 

5. Use only a #2 pencil when filling out the answer sheet. Do not use ink. 

6t On the answer sheet, mark the box that has the same letter as the response you selected from 
tfw questionnaire. 

7. The answer ^Met is numbered from top to bottom. Check your answers once \n a while to be 
sure that you are iparking in the right place. 

8. Fill in the box with a heavy mark; do not go outtide the lines of the box. Look at the es^affiple below: 



- RIGHT ' WROrlG - WRONB 
9. If you make a mistake, erasp the mark completely before entering 'm new one . 
10. Do flbt tear or fold the answer sheet. 

I 
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On yojur answer sheet, mark ybur answer 
to each of diese ^questions, as follows: 

A DISAGREE' SmONGLY 
B DISAGREE 

C NEITHER/ AGREE NOR DISAGREE 
D AGREE 

E .AGREE STRONGLY / 



1 . Race relations in the Army haVe been getting 
better during the past year. [ 

■ f » 

2. With the same education and' skills, Biack 
foldiets get better treatment tl^an Whites. 

3. White soldient and ^pervison assimie the 
worst about Blacks in any doubtful stjtuation. 



Blacks were better off before this integration 
business got started. , 

' S. White supervisors pay little or no attention to 
Blacks' complaints about disiirimination in the 
civilian community* 

6. Harsher punishments (Articles IS, courts- * 
martial, etc.) are given out to Black offenders 
thiln to White offenders for the same types of 

, offenses^ 

7. Whites }Krho supervise Black supervisors doubt ^ 
' their competence. 

8. There is more racial discrimination on this > 
military installation than th^ is in civilian ' 
life. 



9. 1 If things continue the way they are going. 
Blacks will get more ^han their fairshare. 
■' ■ ' ' 

IG. Bladct get more extra wbrit deUdls than 
•Whites. % ' 



I h 1 imdimland the feelings of jieople of othf 1^ 
races better since I joined the Amy . 

12. Ilie Amy k firmly 
prihdple of eqtial.<lq^^ 



^ 13. Afttfr duty hours, soldiers should stick 
together groups made up of their race, 
only (Blacks pnly with BIacl^,*and Whites 
only with iVhites). 

14. The Military Police in the Army treat Bla\:ks . 
worse than they treat Whites. [ 

15. Blacks are trying to get ahead too fast. 

' 16. Whites act as t;hough stereotypes about Blacks 
were true (for eximple, all Blacks are lazy). 

17. The Army needs race relations programs. 

1 8. Blacks get extra advantages on this installation. 

1 9. It might be a good idea to have all-BIack a A 
all-White units in the Army. 

20. Trying to bring about-racial integration is more 
.trouble than it's worth*. 

21. If the face problem can be solved anywhere, it 
~ can be solved in the^Army. 

22. There is racial discrimination agaiifst Whites 
^on this installation./ 

23. Whites have a better chance than Blacks to 
get the best training opportunities. 

24. Whites assume that Blacks commit any crime . 
that occurs, such as thefts in barracks. 

25. Whites do not show proper respect for Blacks ^ 
\ with higher rank. 

■ 

26. Blacks in the Army are not interested in how 
'Wliites see things. ^ 



On your answer sheet, nutfk your answer 
to each of these quesrioos,' as follows: 

A DISAGREE STRONGLY 
; B DISAGREE 
C NEITHER AGREE NOR DISAGREE 
D AGRE^ 
. E AGKEt STRONGLY ' 



21. Race relations inVthe Army are glDod. r ' ^ ' * Black pon^r is a dangerous thing. 

28. Blacks and Whites wouM be better ofT if they lived 42. White supervisors assume that Blacks have hidden 



* andworicedonly with people, of their own races. 

29. The Army is doing all it can to improve race 
relations.' 

30. In the Army» I would prefer to live in quarters 
that are mixed racially. 

31. If my unit had a supervisor of a race different 
' / from mine, I Woiild dislike it. - 

32. White supervison^expect Blacks to do pooify on 
any jol»s other than menial ones, 

33. Equ4^6pportunity ahd treatment regulations are 
seldom enforced. ' 

'34. Whites are not willing to accept criticism from \ 
Blacks.*' 

.• ' 

35. Whites get away with breaking rules thatBla<;ks 

ate punished for. 

* - • 

36. In my opinion, Blidcs and Whites should work 
in aepaiBte groups (all Blacks ill one group, all 
Whites in another group). 

: 37. Blades and Whites should mix together '*only'* 
while they*re Oil duty. 

> 

' 38, ' Oiir nqMTvisor pidu pieople to do certain details 

39. On iditolnslaltotioii/|Hacks.who work hard can 
advance as Qirt 

; 40« Some Blades gist promoted Just beause they are 



rnotives whe^ they ask for something. 

43. The Army is trying to iipprove treatment of l^cl 
1^ service men and women in the civilian confmMnit} 

44. There is racial discrimination against Blacks on 
this installation. 

• . "• ' 

45. Whites give Blacks good reason to distrust Whites. 

46. It would be rgood thing for Blacks and Whites to 
hang around together after duty hours. * 

AT. A Black in the Army mmt do more than th9 
average Wh i te to make the grade. 

48. I like people of othdr races more since I joined ' ^ 
the Army. 

49. The Army *s equal opportunity programs' have ^ 
been helpful to Blacks in the Army. 

\ 50. White soldiers and supervisors act as 

though Blacks have to ''earn the right'* to be 
treated equally. " - 

51 . There is serious radal tension in the Army. 

. # 

52. Whites accuse Blacks of causing trouble and 
starting fights. 

53. Calling attention to racial problems only makes 
things worse. 

* . 

54. Blacks frequently cry "prtjudice " rather than . 
accept blame for personal faults. 

55. In my unit. Blacks get worse jobs and details than 
Wliites. ' 



On your answer sheet, mark your answtc 
- to each of these questions, as follows: 

A DISAGREE STRONGLY . 
B DISAGREE 

C 'NEITHER AGREE NOR DISAGREE 

P AGREE I ^ 

E AGREE STRONGLY ^ 

" • ■ ^ • 

56. Most cominandei5 apply the military justice system 
fairiy to Whites bui not to Blacks. 

• ^ ■ . 

57. The reason Blabl(s stick together is to keep out 
Whites. 

58. A Black who attends an all-Black school is better 
of f as long as it is just as good as a White school. 

5^. The Army provides a good career opportunity for 
Blacks. • 

■ ■ \ 

60. Blacks get away with breaking rules that Whites 
are punished for. m- . 

61 . There should bp more close friendships between 
Blacks and Whites in the Anny.-^ 

62. Blacks assault Whites just becsilise they're White. 

63. Biacks. should my their own group. 

• • ' : \ J 

64. Blacks are not Willing to accept criticism from 



Whit^. 



65. On this installation, I have personally felt 
discriminated against because of my^faoe. 

66. At stores, bars, theaters and restaurants in the 
civilian community, I have been treated 
disrespectfully because of my race. 

67. Blacks don't take adi^htag^ of the educational 

opportunities that are avaiUble to them. 

^ . . ■ . ■* 

68. Blacks give Whites good reason to distrust Blacks. 

. . ■ * - . 

69. Many Blacks have begun to act as if they are 

superior to Whites. 



HOW PFTElt DOES THIS ACTION ciCCUR ON THIS JNSTALLATION? 

On .your answer sheet, mark your answer 
to each of these .questions, ius follows) 



A = 


NEVER 


B = 


SELDOM 


C = 


SOMETIMES 


P' = 


OFTEN 




VERY OFTEN 



• 707 Whites on my job stick together. 

71. I hear Whites on this installation making insulting remarks 
about the hairstyles, music or food preferences of Blacks. 

72. I ^e Bladks on this installation asking th^t rh^y be treated 
6e//er than Whites: 

■ . ■ * * 

73. I see Whiter who work in oflices like finance, disbursement, 
or ^nsportation providing Whites with better service than 
they provide Blacks. ^ . 

74. I see White superyisors looking more closely at the wcrk rvf 
Blacks than at the work of Whi*/es.* 

75. I see Whites assigned to less de$|rable living quarters than 
Blacks ofthe same grade. ^ 

76. I see White supervisors giving Blacks less credit for good . 
performance than they^give to Whites. 

77. I see ^ite supervisors pass Blacks Qver for training 
opportunities for which they are qualified.' / 

^ ■ • ;; ^ 

78. .1 hear White&tellmgnicistjokesaboul Blacks. 

79. I see Blacks v/ho vtork in bffices Uke finance^ disbursement, . 
or transportation providing Blacks with, fre/z^r service ^iian 

: they«]provide'\i^es. " ■ " - ' 

80. l^^^Biack supervisor; jpass.WhitesQver for traiiu 
x^oppSrtunities for whieh they are qualified, ^ . 

^ 81. I see Whites r/ceivthg discriniinatory treatment at military . 
facilities (such as the exchii;ige,.commissary,orservi^club). 

;32. l5ieaV Blitcks on this ihstkllation makti^g insulting remarkv 
a'bout: hairstyles, music of food preferences of Whites . 

83.<» i SM ¥Qiite^^^^^ 

thyrou^ t|ie chain of command to present a co^^plainfthan 
- * they da for; Blacks. \ . 

94. I :$ee White stiprvisors applying the Uniform Code of 
- Military JustW (lIC%!J) arid Military ReguU^^^ 
to6tedtsflwn^to^ 



HOW QFTEN DOES THIS ACTIOK OCCUR ON THIS INSTALLATION? 

On your answer sheet, mark your answer 
to each of these questiblii, as follows: 
' ■■' . = N^Efe ) * ■ 

B , = SELDOM 
' C = SOMETIMES 

"D = OFTEN 
. E = VERY OFTEN 

. , ^ 

85* I see Whites wearing ID bracelets, while Blacks are not- 
allcrwed to wear.^'slave** bracelets (symbolic Black unity 
.wristbands)." > 

S6. 'I see White-supervisors playing more attention to the 
' requests or suggestions of Whites than they do to those 
of Blacks. ' . . 

87. During off-duty hours, I see Bliacks spending time with^ 
jftt Blacks. 

^ 88. 1 3ee Whi^e supervisors judging the work of Blacks in a 
different w;^ than they do for ^ites. 

89. I hear Whitesiit* this installation refer to Blacks as 'Hhose J 
pcople/^or "your pebple.** . 

90. I see Black supervisors looking more closely at the wo;k 
of Whites than at the work of Blacks. 

91. I hear Whites on this installation using expressions such 
as "work likis a nigger/* "free, white and 21 etc. : 

92. Blacks on my job' stick together. 

^ . \ r * 

93. I see Whites getting' away with breakiiiis rules that Blacks 
' are punished for. 

Lsee Black superinsors paying less attention to the ' 
requests and suggestions of Whites than thfey do to ^ 
those of Blacks! 

95. I see White superviyrs assigriing Blacks to worse work 
details than they do Whites. 

96. I see Black«supervisoh making it more difficult for Whites . 
to go through the chain of command to present a 
complaint than they do for Blacks'. j 

^97. I hear Blacks on this installatiofi refer to Whites in such 
terms as "honky^" "rabWt,*^ * 

98. During off«duty hours, I see Whites spending time with 
just Whites. 

. . 49 



' '.Z-^' .. > ^-o-i ■ ■ ^ : *^ ■; 

HOW OFTEN DOES THIS ACTION OCCUR ON THIS INSTALLATION? 
y Or^our anlwefr sheet, mark your answer 
^to ej9ch of these questions, as follows! 
, . A =: NEVER 
- \' r * - SELDOM . 

C - SOMETJMES 
P = OFTEN 
, E VERY'oFTEN ^ . ' 

99. J see Whiter on this installation asking that they be treated - 
i^fZ/er than Blacks. 

100. I see Bi^ck supervisors judging the woric of Whites in a 
different way than they do for Blacks. • . 

101. I see Black supenisprs assignmg Whites to ivor^e work 
details than they do Blacks.. - 

102. I see Blacks dn thi$ installation harassing or excluding 

Whites from facilities open to all.. 
. / ' ^ 

i 103. Iscc Black supcrvisoreon thisihstaUatiori^ 

fexf credit for good performance than they givefBlacks. 

104. I hear Whites on this installation refer 16 Blacks as 
- ;*n5Bw/V*cbon,"ctc. ' 

» ^ lOSr I sc« Black supervisors on this installation applyi^^ 
UiUform Code or NlJtoary Justice (UCMJ J an^ 
' Regulations diiterently to Wlutes than to 

106. I see Blacks assigned to kss desirable living queers than 
t Whites of 'the same grade. 

„ 107. I see Bhcks^getting away with breaking nd^ 

arejiunished for. ^ v . 

108. I see Whit^ at this installation harassing or excluding 
Bladca from facilities opon to all. ^ 

109. 1 i»e Blacks receivii^ 
miUtary fabUities (i^ 
oraeryici^ dub). ^ 

110. 1 hear Whites <m this installation refer to Blacks as ^ 
lll/Lhear Bladks teUing racist jokes about V^^^ 
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Please teU us the following things abcnft yourselt. 



112^ . Ra^e: 

A.^ Wliite 
,B. Black 
C Other. 



113. H6w old are you? , 

' A*. Nineteen years or lesa^ 

B. Twenty to 23^years 
C Twenty-four to 29 years 
Thirty years or over 



D. 



114. Sex: 



A. Male . 

B. Female 



115. Rank: 



A. El . E4 

B. E5 - E6 
C E7 . E9 

D. ^ WOl . W04 

E. 01 . 03 

R ^04 or higher 



116. Highest grade completed jn school: - i 

, , . ^ ^^^^ high school graduate 

B. Higt* school graduate or Gl, E. p. 

C. %ome college 
6. College degree 

E. Advanced ^oUege work or degree 

117. How long have you been on active duty? 

A. Less than one year 

B. One 16 three years 

C. Four to nine years 

D. Ten to fifteen years 

I E. • More than sixteen years. 

118. During your off-duty hours now, how often 
, do you have close {personal contact witlu 

people of other races? 

A. Daily ^ 

B. Weekly ' 
C . Monthly 
D. : Never 
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/^'APPENDIX B 

/ Factor Analysis pata--Preliminary Field Tryout \ 

c PHASE i — BASEWIDE SAMPLE (BLACTC- WHITE COMBINED) 



i. Perceptions of Racial DiscriminaHon 



Cdijistruci Cross-Validation 



Half 


Half . 


Item 




.804 


(.784) 


36. 


Whites get away with breaking rules that Blacks are punished for. 


.756 


(.788) 

« 

e 

\- 


33. 


Worse punishments (Articles 15, courts-martial, time in stockade) 
are given out to Bteck soldiers than to Wliite soldiers for the same 
types of offenses.* 


.750 


\ 

(.738) 


81. 


Wliite supervisors and soldicps act as thougli Blacks have to "earn 
the riglit'Mo be treated equajiy. x^^*^^^^^^^ f • 


.739 > 


(.775) . 


23. 


A Black Jold^j^^ average White soldfer to 
make th«(^9de. . ^ 

/■ ■ * * V ■ * 
/ Blacks get moic extra work details than White soldiers. 


.723 / 


(.737) 


62. 


.733 


" (.718) ' 


68, 


White supervisors^expect Blacks to do poorly on any jobs other . 
than menial ones. "'^^^ — — " 


.735 


(.697) 


80. 


Wliites do not show proper respect for Blacks with hi^er. rank. 


.703 


(.693) 


87. 


Whites assume that Blacks commit any crime that occurs, such 
as a barracks thefts ' 


.659 - 


; (^623) 


14. 


Wliite supervisors aissume that Blacks have hidden motives when 



.681 



(.712) 



4o; 



^f555- trem-^^^ 70. 

i:.67? . \ (.667) 78. 
;613 : (.602). 13. 

, . #0^^ BPI Items. 



they ask for something. 

Whites have a better chance than Blacks to get the best training 
opportunities. ^ ^ , . ^ 

j> * . . ■ 

There is racial discrifninatron against blacks on this post^* 

f)." » ■*<"* 

Whites who supervise Black supervisors question their competence. 

Most ccnimanders apply the mUitary justice system more.fairly 
to Whites than to Blacks. 



CoVt^uuct CroKS-VnitUa)ioii 



Half 


Half 


Ilcni 


4 ■ < 


.645 


(.643) 


21. 


In Iny^lnit Black soldiers get worse jobs anc' details than Whitc^ 
soldiers.* / , 


.652 


(.676). 


28. 


' White soldiers artd supervisors iissumc the worst about^Jlacks in 
any doubtful,situation. , . ' 


.617 


(.630) 


. 32. 


Wliites give Blacks good, reason to distrust Whites. 


:607 


(.613) 


37.. 


Whites* act as though stereotypes about Blacks were true (for 
example, that Blacks don't sunburn). , . 

■ ' • - * . • 


,63d 


(-.627) 


42." 


' On this post a Black soldier who works hard can advance as fast , 
as a White soldier who works just as hard.* 


.638 


■ (.577) 


. • 43. 


-White supervisors pay little or no attention to Black complaints 
about off-post discrimination. 


.614 


(.641/ 


44. 


Whites are hot willing to. accept criticism from BlackV. 


.621 


(.603) 


' 52. 


Whites as'Sault Blacks just because they're Black. ^ 


.655 


(.669) 


58. 


MPs treat Black soldiers worse than they treat White soldiers.* 


.627 ^ 


(.578) • 


60. 


Whites try to force their attitudes arid ways upon Bhtcks. 


:567 


(.503) 


^ 35. 


Equal opportunity and treatment regulations are seldom* enforced^. 


.527 


(.483) 


71. 


At stores, bars, theaters, and restaurants off post, I havp been treats 
disrespectfully because of my race.* 


.508 


(.465) 


, 73. 


Wliites tend to be very suspicious /if any grouping of Blacks, either 
on or off duly. 


.582 . 


(.545) 


m. 


. ■ . ♦ 
Whites accuse Blacks of .causing trouble and starting flglits. ' 


.580 


(.514) 


84. 


NCOs on this post hassle with black soldiers who wear Afro haircut 


,505":? 

" "fc Ml 


(.477) 


89. 


Our sergeant picks soldiers to do certain details on the basis of 
their race.*. 


•;455 ^ 


i 


29. 


There is f acial prejudice against Black soldiers in the civilian 
community surrounding this post. \ 



V *Origliuil »I it«a». 

ERIC 



n. Attltude.'toward Ifitactation 



ERIC 



instruct 
Half 


Cross-Vafidation 
Half 


Item 




.700 , 


(.671). 


15. 


Blacks should stay with thcif own group. • * 


. /Uo ' 


(.707) ^ 


\ 7. 


Blacks arid Whitcfs would be better off if they lived and worked 
only with members of their own races. • ' • 


.739 


(.735) ^ 


45.. 


. .In my opinion. Blacks and Whites sJiould work in separate groups ' 
(all Blacks in one group, all Whites in another groupX* 


.695- 


(.680) _ 

^ ■■' . 


63. 


After duty hours soldi&s should stick together in groups made 
up of their race only (Blacks onJy with Blacks and Whiter only 
with Whites).* . 


.683 


(.695) - • 


86. 


Itmiglit be a good idea to have all-Black and all^Whitc units in 
the Army. 


.617 


* .<.613) 


8. 


Blacks and Wliites should mix together only while they're on duty.* *. 


.602 


.(.586) 


30. 


Trying to bring about racial integration is more trouble than n's worth. 


.60& 


(-,594) 


39. 


It would be a good thing for BUcks and \Vliites to hang around f 
together after duty hours. * 


597^ V 


(.566J1 


48. • 


Blacks were better off before this integration business got started. 


615 

1- 


(- ;600) 


66. 


There should be more close friendships between Blacks and, Whites 
in the AITnJ^*^ 


f f f\ 

sso 


(- .533) 


20.. 


In the Anny I would prefer to live in a barracks that is mixed Blacks 
and Whites:* ^ ^ ' 


538- 


(.536) 


50. 


If my unit had an NCOIC of a race different than mine, I would * 
'dislike it.* 


♦59 


(- .429) 


34. . 


The Army needs race relations programs: ' - 




(.491) . 


57. 


. A Black who attpnds an all-Black school is better off as long as it is i 
just as good as a. White school. . ' ^ 


164 


(.415) . 


82. 


In the long run, .dating between Blacks an^ Wlii tes does more harm^ ^ ^ 
than good. * • . ^ ^ ; 


P64 


(.443) 


85. . 
16 


Calling attention to racial problems only makes things worse. ^ • 

..... ' « 

. ■ . ' ■ -A 




> 




: ' • • , ■•■1 

" 6g , ■ ; , ■ - ■ ; i 



1(1. Backlash Feelings 



Cross-Valii^tidli 

Half Item 

(.657,) 47. 

(.630) 49.' 

(.631) ■ 59. 

(.611) 3. 

• ' (.592) . 16.^ 

(.545) 25. 

(.567) J 41. 

(.483) ; 46.' 

(.531) 51. 

(.537) 9. 

(.533) 10. 

(.444) 88. 

C465) 56.; 

(.367) T4. 

(.420) 1 61. ^ 



JSlacks give Whites good reason to distrust Blacks. 

Many Blacks have begun to act as if they are superior to Whites. 

Blacks assault Whites just because they^'re WTifte. 

Blacks get away with breaking rules that Wliites are punished for. 

Blacks get extra advantages on this post.* 

With the same education and skills, a Black soldier gets better 
treatment than a White soldier.* 

Blacks frequently cry "prejudice'* rather than accept blame for 
personal faults^ 



Spme Blanks get promoted just because they are Black. 

Blacks" are not willing to accept criticism from Whites. 

If things continue the Way they are going,.Blacks will get more than 
their fair share. * \ . 

Black soldiers are not inte^iested in how Whites see things. 

The reason Black soldiers stick together is to keep our Whites.* 

TTiere is racial discrimination against Whites on this post.* 

Black pQwer is a dangerous thing.* 

''sir ■ - . • , ■* 

Blacks 4|.on't take advantage of the educational opportunities that- * 
are available to them. . ' 



Construct Cross-Viilidation 



Half 


• Half 


Item 


• 

.•603 


. . .. (.351) 


1. 


•61 1 




J-o. 


.592 


. (.597) 


1.2. 




1 

\,oUZ) ' 


15. 


.552 


(.555) 




.476 


(;467) 

4 


' 2. 


.431 


- (.471) 


4. 


.463 \ 


. (.531) 


24. 


.437 - 


'(.515) , 


31. 



IV: Racial Climate 



The Army is firmly committed to the principle of equal opportunitj 

The Army is doing all it can to Improve race rjclations. - 

Race relations in the Army have been getting better during the ^. 
pastygar. / * 

If the race problem can be solved any whcfe, it can be solved in the 
Army. . . ' - • 

Race relations in the Army ^re good. ^ ' 

I understand the feelings of people of other races better since I 
joined" the Army.* . > ' ' " 

ft * ' . ft , 

I like people of other ra^es more since I joined the Army * 

The Army is trying to improve ofC-pqst treatment of Black soldiers. 



Tlie Arniy?^ equal opportunity programs have been |ielpful to. 
Black soldiers. • . 



Ki*I Items Not ill Any Facto^or in Two Factors 



• Blacks shouldn*t nccd to give up their cultural identity in order to 
acbicve^suQCcss. ' 

A coiintry made up of many different races is better off than one that*s 
all one race. ^ 

There is more racial disci;iminati6h on this Army po^t than there is in 
'civilian life * ' -.^L . 

Most>ICO*s try to help Blocks with personal matters... 

If Blacks want to do well in American isociety, they need to talk and 
act more like Whites do. ' 

The 'Army provides a good career opportunity for Blades.- . 

Whites were better off before this integratioti business got started. 

At this post I have personally felt discriminated against because of my race.* 

0t * ' - ** 

if my unit had a commanding officer of a race different from mine, I, 

would Irke it a lot.* ' 

^Vhite officers have more trouble commanding Black enlisted personnel . 
than Black officers do. ^ 

. A Black soldier with an Afro haircut is showing his dislike of Whites* 
Blacks are tiying to get ahead too fast. • 

There is serious racial tension-on this post that may cause widespread violence.' 

^ I trust people of other faces less since I joined thp Army * 

Different races shouldn*t haye to give up their values in or^der to live 
together. 

There are many fights about racial matters on this post.* 

At the rX commissary and other on-post services, I have been treated 
disrespectfully because of my race.* 

• . . ■ , ; t * ' 

Our CQiintTy is stranger because many different races' live here. 

If| WcrcS in the day room and someone made loud bad. remarks about 
soidic'rs Of vfty race, I would, talk to the person to ^ry to change his mind.* 

58 es 



Contributioi? of Factors to driginnl Co'inmunality 

• Factors 



II 



Con tribution of factor (Vp) 14.79' 
Percent of total original communality 40.66 



8.60 
23.65 



III 

8.44 

"23.20 



JV. 

4,54 

i2.49_. 



) 



/ 



4 4 



59 



70 



ERIC 



APPENDIX C , ) 
FACTOR ANALYSIS DA!rA~INTBRSEFVrCE FIELD TEST 

FACTOR ANALYSIS RESULTS 
Factor L* Percdved DiscruninatioiY Against Blacks 



Factor Loading x ' » 

Blacks Whites Total Item Question 



-.723 


.647 


-.759 


36. 


Whites set awav with breakinc rules that RiacWc 9r«»> ^ 
punished for^ 


-.695 




-.731 


V51. 


^ White enlisted personnel and supervisors act as though 
Blacks have to "earn the risht** to be treated ennanv 


-582 


.660 


-.720 


48. 


A Black in my service must do more than the average 
White to make the erade 


-.618 


.600 


-.699 


33. 


Wllf te SUDervisors exnect Blacks tr> Hn nnn rlv nn ani/ ioKe * 

other than menial ones. 


-.566 

G 


.581 


-.698 


24. 


Whites assume that Blacks commit anv rrimp tViat o/«/^ira 

such as thefts in living quarten. 


' -;587 


.535 


-.'681 


6. 


Harsher punishments (Articles 15, courts-martial, etc.) are 
given out to Black offenders than to White offenders for 
the same tVnes of offenoes ^ 


-.562 


.554 


-.670 


26. 


Whites do nnt sfiniv nrnnpr r^^T\^t*\ Trir Rlonlrc urtfl^ Y>iriiiA«> 

rank. <^ 


-.579 


.630 


-.667 


57, 


In my umt. Blacks get worse jobs and details than Whites. 


-.553 




-<661 


23. 


' Whites have a better chance than Blacks to get the best 
training opportunities. 


-.568 


.576 


-.656 


10. 


Blacks get more extra work details than Whites. 


-.577 

* 


.525 


-.654 


. 7. 


Whites who supervise Black supervisors doubt their 
, competence. 


-.609 


.514 


-.631 


46. 


Whites give Blacks good reason to distrust Whites. 

} ' . , 


-.599 


.483,, 


^.629 . 


43. 


White supervisors assume that Blacks have hidden motives. 
; when they ask for something. / 

61 ■ ^ 



Factor Loading 

Blacks Whites Total Item ^ Question. 



-;657 


.473 


-.617 


35. 


Whites are not will! ig to accept criticism from Blacks. 


-.576 


.491 


-.613 


58. 


Most commanders apply the military justice system fairly 
to Whites but not to Blacks. 


-.530 

* 


.541 


-.609 


3. 


White enlisted personnel and supervisors assume the worst 
about Blacks in anv doubtful situation 

* f ■ 


-.474 


.556 


-.599 


14. 


The military police in my service (MPs, APs, SPs) treat 
Blacks worse than they treat Whites. 


-.535 


.441 


-.575. 


45^ 


There is racial discrimination against Blacks on this in- 
V stallation. • 


-.471 


.468 


-.565 


5. 


White supervisors pay little or no attention to Blacks* com* 
plaints about discrimination in the civilian community. 


-.615 

> 


.412 


-.555 


54. 


Whites accuse Blacks of causing trouble and startling lights. 


.507 


-.425 


+.550 


40. 


. On this installation, Blacks who work hard can advance as 
fast as Whites who work just as hard. 


-.482 


.443 


-.546 


16. 


Whites act as though stereotypes about Blacks were true 
(for exarnple, that Blacks don't sunburn). 


-.452 


.429 


-.482 


39. 


• Our supervisor picks people to do certain details on the . r 
basis of ^eirrace.. 


-.442 


.146 


-.469 


*70. 


At^ stores, bars, theaters and restaurants in the civilian com* 
munity, I haye been treated disrespectfully because of my 
rgce. 


-.500 


.2y / 


-.464 


^4. 


• Equal opportunity and treatment regulations are seldom 
enforced. 

'* ' ' -J ■ . 


-.532 


.259 


-.462 

* 


*63. 


Whites tend to be very suspicious of any grouping of Blacks, 
either on or off duty. 


-.519 


.110 


-.411 


*69. 


On fhis installation, I have personally felt discriminated against 



• because.of my race., ^ 

27 items • / 

*These items were dropped from the flnal scale. Referent groups were unclear for items 70 and 69. 
Jtem 63 had low factor loading on PDB Scale for Whites. 
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Factor D: Attitude toward Integration 

Factor Loading 



Blacks WhiU 


!S Total 


Item 


Question 


.779 


.734 


-.748 


29. 


Blacks and Whites would be better off if they lived and 
worked only with members of their own races. 


.737 


.738 


-.745 


37; 


In my opinion. Blacks and Wiites should work in separate 
groups (all Blacks on one group, all Whites in another group). 


.661 


.743 


-.729 


67. 


Blacks should stay with their own group. 


.703 


.'709 


-.717 

> 


38. 


Blacks and,Whites should mix together **onIy" while they're 
on duty. * > 


.661 


.680 


-.677 


19. ■ 


It might be a good idea to have all-Black and all-White units 
in my service. ' 


-.581 


-.651 


+.640 


65. 


There^should be more close friendships between Blacks and 
Whites in my service ' 


-.510 


1 -.659 


+.632 


47. 


It would be a good thing for Blacks and Whites to hang 
around together, after duty hours. 


.595 


.649 


-.646 


13. 


After duty hours, enlisted personnel should stick together in 
groups made up of their race only (Blacks only with Blacks, 
and Whites only with Whites). 


.565 


.605 


-.591 


20. 


Trying to bring about racial integration is more trouble than 
it*s worth. ^ 


-.557 

r 1 


-.596 


+.588 


31. 


In my service, I would prefer to live in quarters that are mixed 
racially. 


.546' 


.545 


-.550 


32. 

■ 


If my unit had a supervisor of a race different from mine, I 
would dislike it. ^ 


.501 


.544 


-.524 


60. 


A Black who attends an all-Black school is better off as . 
long as it is just as good as a White School. 


.509 


.490 


-.484 


4. 


Blacks were better off before this integration business got started'. 


-.350 


-.43p 


-.401 


17. 


My service needs race relations programs. 


,392 1 


.359 


-.363 


55; 


Calfing attention to racial problems only makes things worse. 



15 it^ems:- 63 



Factor Loading 
Btedcs Whites Total . It^ 



Factor III: VVhite Backlash Filings 



Question . 



,525 


-.662 


--6^7 


66. 


Blacks assault Whites just because they're White. 


.604 


-.674 


-.690 


: 72. 


. ■• ^ 

Blacks give Whites gQod reason to distrust Blacks. . V 


.518 


-.695 


-.683 


73. 


Many Blacks have begun to act as if they are superior tQ Whites. 


.519 


-J659 


-.665 


56. 


it 

Blacks frdtuently-cry "prejudice" rather than accept blame for 
personal faults. 


.453 


-.630 


-.659 


62. 


Blacks get away with breaking rules that Whites^are punished for. 


'.414 


-.645 




68. 


Blacks are not willing to accept criticism from Whites. 


.431 


-.587 


-.620- 


18. 


Blacks get extra advantages on this installation. 


.398 


-.618 


-.597 


27. 


Blacks in my service are not interested in how Whites see things. 

*✓ ■ ■ 


.408 


-.566 


-.575 




^ ' ■ ' * . ■ 
The reason 'tBla.cks stick together is to keep out Whites. 


.532 


-.470 


-.546* 


15. ' 


Blades are trying to get ahead too fast. 


.259 


-.540 


-.543 


9, 


If things continue the way they are going, Blacks will get more 
than their fair share^ \ ^ ^ 


,393 


-.472 


-.502 


41. 


♦ ■. . . ■ • ' ' ■ ' ' 
Some jSlacks get prompted just because they are Black. 


.531 


-.505 


-.493 


71. 


Blacks don^t take advantage of the educational opportunities 
that are available to them. 


.281 


-.435 


-.488 


2. 


With the same education^and skills. Black personnel get 
better treatment than Whites. 


.451 


-.472 


-.459 


22. 


There is racial discrimination against Whites on this installation. 


.315 


-.403 


-^441 




Black power is a dangerous thing. 
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iFactorlV: Racial Qimate 



Factor LoadiQg 

Blacks .Whites Total Item ^_ Question 



-.644 


.557 


.621 


28. 


Race relations in my service are good. ^. 


-.617 


.480 


.574 


1. 


Race relations in my service have been getting b'etter during 
the past year. ^ ' 


-:6l9 


.536 


.560 


50. 


My service's equal opportunity programs have been helpful 
to Blacks in the service. , 


-.470 


.598 


.549 ' 


44. 


My service is trying to improve treatment of Black service 
men and women in the civilian community. ^ 


-.498, 


.557 


.547- 


30. 


My service is douig ^ it can to improve race relations. 


-.553 


.521 


.530 


21. 


If^lhe race problem can be solvec( anywhere, it can be solved 
in my service. 


-.479 


.564 


.514 


12. 


My service is firmly committed to the principle of equal 
opportunity. 


-.497 


,378 


.454 


49. 


I like people of other faces more smce I joined the service. 


* 

.426 


-.513 


* 

-.479 • 


8- 


■ ^ 

There is more racial discrimination on this military installation 
than thdre is in civilian life. 

. . o ■ , 


-.494 


.400 


.445 


11. 


I understand the feelings of people of other races better since 
I joined the service! 


.338 


-.396 


-.425 


52.' 


There iS' serious racial tension in my service. 


•:.509 


.463/ 


.428 


61. 


My service provides a gQod career opportunity for Blacks. 



12 items 



Variance Explained by Factors 



Estimates on the percent of variance explained by each of the factors computed for 
the total sample and by race separately are outlined as follows: ' / 





PDB 


ATI 


WBF 


^ RC > 


1 Explained 
Total Variance 


Total 


14.99 


11.17 


9.95 


5.71' 


41.82 


Black v/p. 


13.47 


9.33 


5.93 


6.12 


34.85 


White v/p 


10.02 


10.44 


10.75 


5.82 1 


1 3l03 



The total amount of variance explained by the RPI^ems in the four factore is 41 .82 
percent for the total sample and when computed separately by race, 34.85 percent and 37.03 
percent for Blacks and.Whites respectively. For the. combined sample PDB accounts for approx- 
imately 15 percent of the variance. The remaining scales are ATI(1 1 perqent), WBF (10 per- 
cent) and RC (6 percent). 

For Blacks the factor accoiftting for the highest variance is PDB. For Whites there 
is veiy little dff^rcnce among the PDB, ATI, and WBF scales. • 



APPENDIX D \ 
IDB ITEMS BY CONTENT WITH MEAN FREQUENCY OF 
OCCURRENCE AND MEAN TENSION SCORES BY RACE 



^Harassment 
Items 



System Treat- 
ment Items 



Self-Segregation 



SupervisorTreat- 
ment Items 







fW . 


TOO ' 


Item 


Whites Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


'2 


2.87 


3.03 


2.80 


2.93 


^3 


2.50 


1.91 


3.01 


2.73 




2.81 


2.78 


2.76 


2.98 


ID 


. ''.32 


2.62 


2.55 


2.62 




^.34 


3.21 


2.73 


3.00 ' 




2.43 


2.34 


2.85 


3.36 


30 


1.73 


2.25 


2.82 


2.94 


33 


2. 12 


1.94 


3.28 


3.09 


35 


2.79 


2.68 


3.24 


3.52 


39 " 


1.63 


2.01 


3.27 


3r31 


1 41 


2.28 


2.94 


2.95 


3,32 


42 ' 


2.22 


2.67 




ZJ I 


4 


1.74 


2.44 


/. iD 




6 
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